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A Famous Deaf French Sculptor of Algeria 


(Translated from La Gazette des Sourds Muets, Paris.) 


By KELLY STEVENS 


LARGE and light studio where there stand has allowed his taicnt to shoot towards great 
the enormous plaster casts of the works of heights. 

the young master—J. Ebstain. J. Ebstain, born at Batna, Department of Constantine, 
Most of the originals adorn the (Algeria) was indeed one of the most brilliant 


pupils of the school of fine Arts, and his Prix de 

Rome, augmented by the Prix Osiris, opened 

to him the doors of Art; led him into Italy 
where antiquity lavished upon him _ its 

highest teachings. 

During the war he felt deeply all its 

tragic greatness and his three Monu- 

ments to the Slain, at Setif, at Mar- 
engo, and at Bouira symbolize 
wonderfully the heroism of the 
Algerians who fell for the 
Mother Country. 
At Constantine he has erected 
a remarkable Statue of General 
Damremont on the same site 
where this glorious soldier was 
killed. 

To the talent of our compatriot are 


public places of the principal 
Algericn cities, where they proclaim each day 
to the men of the present as they will pro- 
claim to the generations of tomorrow the 
valor of the leaders and the heroism of 
the soldiers of the Latin race in the 
sublime hours of the desperate struggle 
against Barbarity. An atmosphere of 
life surrounds the visitor, swells his 
breast, broadens his thought. Here 
are presented to view manly .and 
sorrowful countenances upon 
which are portrayed the power 
of the soul and those noble 
attitudes that stamp its various 
states. From within these 
brows, in these eyes glimmers 
the flame of the spirit which exalts 
Duty, which ennobles Sacrifice, which 
makes Grief seem_ insignificant. 
Everywhere it is the thought which 
dominates the form, however sup- 
pleness, beauty, and harmony of 
form are nowhere lacking. One 
perceives that the sculptor is fully 
master of all the resources of his 
art znd that a technical profundity 


BUST OF MONSIEUR KOECHLIN, ENGINEER OF ARTS AND MONUMENT OF GENERAL DAMREMONT AT CONSTANTINE 
MANUFACTURES, By Ebstain, Sculptor By Ebstain 


THE 
due both the Statue of Charles Gerhardt, erected at the 
University of Strassburg, where such thrilling celebraticns have 
just been held in honor of Pasteur, and the Medal in memory 
of Albert Scheurer. 

It is hoped that the North African municipalities will not 
fail to honor, at the exhibition which they will put on, one 
of the most justly famous sons of the land which formerly 
paid tribute to Rome not only of material products but also 
of numerous orators, writers and artists. 

At intervals of centuries history repeats itself, and it is 
now Paris which sees coming to it African artists attracted 
by its teachers, its museums and its great schools. 


“ILLUSION”, AWARDED SILVER MEDAL IN 


SILENT 


WORKER 


Once “arrived” will they give the benefit of their talents to 
their birthplaces as our eminent friend Ebstain did? Will 
they return there one day to definitely put up their tents 
and help toward that “autonomy of art” to which great minds 
down there aspire? 


Perhaps. 


While waiting, we are glad to note their efforts towards 
the Beautiful, their success and their triumphs, and to see at 
their head a sculptor of the courage and sincerity of J. Eb- 
stain, so perfectly worthy of the sympathy and the admiration 


THE SALON OF 1923, PARIS. By Ebstain 
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SHOWING MONSIEUR EBSTAIN BY HIS STATUE “FRANCE, 


of those who hold French Africa and the Mother Country 


in the same affection. 


WEEPING, IS SUSTAINED BY THE VICTORIOUS POILU 


It is interesting to note that Monsieur Ebstain has been for 


many years a member of the American Society of Deaf Artists. 


IRISHMAN ALWAYS ‘THERE 
an Irishman, a Swede and 
The Hebrew was arrested 


‘Three men, a Hebre-s, 
brought to 


cow, the Swede for 


were 
court. for stealing a 


stealing a horse, and the Irishman for 
stealing a wagon. 

“Well,” said the judge, turning to the Hebrew, “where did 
you get the cow?” 

“I have had it since it was a calf,” was the reply. 


“Where did you get the horse?” he asked the Swede. 


“I’ve Fad it since it was a colt,” was the reply of the Swede. 
“And, Patrick, where did you get the wagon?” asked the 
judge of the thief. 
“Oh, yur Honor, I've had it since it was a wheelbarrow.” 
Graham Leader. 


She: “Are you from the Far North?” 
He: “No; why do you ask?” 
She: “You dance as if you had snowshoes on.” 
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Letters From a Deaf Father To 
A Deaf Son 


By JAMES F. BRADY 


Dear Son: 

In your last letter you stated that you were still undecided to 
go to college upon graduation from school because you were 
told that most of the deaf college graduates after four years’ 
schooling at Gallaudet were no better off on the average in 
business life than graduates of preparatory grammar schools. 

It is a natural assumption that since one went through college 
he should step into a well-paying position soon after graduation, 
but Gallaudet is not a vocational school; on the contrary it is 
the purpose of the college to give the students an academic 
education with the aid of which they can comprehend the 
deeper meaning of life and to help them form character—in 
other words, to train them for the battles of life. The college 
cannot make you: it is up to you. All that it can do is to bring 
out the best that is in you. 

I want you to go there to polish up your education for the 
sake of education itself. While at college you can make up your 
mind as to the profession you intend to follow upon graduation. 
A good education is so invaluable and so cheap to get in your 
case that you would be foolish not to embrace the opportunity. 

Affectionately, 
FATHER. 


Dear Son: 

One of your teachers advised you not to go to Gallaudet 
but to a high school for the hearing, claiming that in associat- 
ing with hearing people you would see things from the point of 
view of “normal” people. He means well, but I disagree with 
him. There is no difference in the mental make-up between a 
group of deaf-mutes and a group of hearing people. Not every 
graduate of a college for the hearing is a success and among 
them the biggest fools can be found. I have no statistics at hand, 
but from the knowledge of the few who have gone to other 
places than Gallaudet, I can state emphatically that they 
would be in no different circumstances had they matriculated 
there because they are associated with the deaf in one capacity 
or another. They cannot be blamed for following the lines of 
least resistance. 

I think that four years of association with college people 
with whom you are on even terms is a priceless privilege and 
{ mean at Gallaudet. You cannot*enjoy yourself at any other 
college and learn as much. Not only do we learn from books 
but also from people around us. As Pope has it, “The proper 
study of mankind is man.” In the other colleges you will be 
tolerated, if at all, and you will always be conscious of your 
inferiority (as the students will judge you) and you cannot join 
in students’ activities. 

When you come out in business life you will be reminded of 
your deafness plenty enough times without having to go through 
a four or eight year preliminary at a school for the hearing. 

Affectionately, 
FATHER. 


Dear Son: 

I received a letter from your teacher who stated that he 
was surprised at my statements to you regarding the difference 
between Gallaudet and a school for the hearing. He said that 
you could speak and read the lips very well and thought that 
it would be a shame if you did not keep on practising by 
going to a high school in Philadelphia and he felt sure that your 


association with hearing people would be a means of 
succeeding in business. I am glad to know that he has a very 
high opinion of you and is proud of you and wants to see 
you make good. I need not tell that I will sacrifice everything 
to help and I am always willing to listen to suggestions from 
others pertaining to your welfare, but I know the limitations 
of deaf people and do not want to see you sacrificed siniply 
to give glory to a school that will point with pride to you 
as one of its products and leave you to make the best of 
things after you go through four terms of heroic self-sacrifice 
with nothing in return to make it worth while except bitter 
memories of your struggle. 

I will give you an example of a student at school with me. 
He was bright and ambitious. Went to Gallaudet and stayed 
only a month because he claimed that it was simply a prepara- 
tory school whereas he expected to study “deeper” stuff, so 
he left and went to a high school in his city. He graduated 
with honors and I saw an account of his success in the news- 
pzpers. I was surprised and wondered how he really did it. 
The following Autumn he went to a university and my 
admiration for his gameness rose. He graduated from there 
and again his success was good for the front page of news- 
papers. He deserved the encomiums heaped on him, but I was 
desirious of knowing how he made the grade. In the course 
of time I met him and this is what he told me. When he went 
to the high school the feculty was at wits’ ends as to what to 
do for him, but he suggested that since. he could speak and 
read the lips he could get along all right. The first morning 
he discovered that he was simply out of luck, not being able 
to comprehend the professor. With the permission of the 
professor and the delight of the class he stood up and spoke 
his piece. It was a failure. Nobody could understand him. 
He knew the uselessness of it all, but would not quit. Then 
he suggested that the professor ask a question of him 
through a student at his right who volunteered to write 
out the query. He wrote his answer and the student on his 
left answered orally for him. It worked, but he admitted 
that he lost out when the professor gave his criticism of 
another’s answer. He had to resort to notes and Cciligent 
study of books. So when he went to the university he had 
the same arrangements made. Half a loaf was better than 
none he said. Asked how he fared socially he stated that he 
was never a part of the students’ frolics, was a wall-flower 
at dances and though treated kindly he wis refused admission 
to a Greek letter fraternity. Upon gracuation he secured a 
position for which he had been training, but after a time 
he gave it up and went to another technical college to get 
more polish and to assimilate more knowledge. At that time 
he was a couple of years younger than I was and I had two 
children and a home of our own while he had several di- 
plomas and a hankering for more. 

Frankly, would you like to follow this example? 

Affectionately, 
FATHER. 


Dear Son: 

Now that you are at Gallaudet, make the most of your 
opportunities. I do not know anybody there but this advise 
will hold good anywhere: Associate with those from whom 
you can learn something, be on good terms with all and judge 
others for their normel qualities. Do not be supercilious and 
hold yourself aloof from the “bad” boys, for there is some 
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goodness in even the badest. There are really very few 
bad boys and they are moral perverts. You will be able to 
distinguish that species. Simply leave them alone if they 
cannot be helped. I want you to have a good name at Gal- 
laudet and be well thought of. The world of the deaf is 
small and gossips circulate rapidly. 

As for the girls there, be polite to them and treat them 
with respect as you would’ have others act toward your sister. 
Some may attract you and a particular one will turn your head 
and distract you from your studies. You are at a period of 
life wherein the disease known as calf love occurs and at such 
time a youth and maiden decide that they were made for 
each other and as a corollary pen the most gushy and mushy 
sonnets intended for each other and; when they are found by 
one with a cold nature and an overdeveloped sense of humor 
the whole college will rock with glee at the output of your 
distraught brains. There is no curesfor it and it is useless for 
me to tell you anything except that you should try not to make 
a fool of yourself and promise a fair damsel you will marry 
her, for chances are later on you will recite with sober truth, 


“I loved thee beautiful and kind, 
And plighted an eternal vow; 
So altered are thy face and mind, 
’Twere perjury to love thee now.” 
Affectionately, 
FATHER. 
Dear Son: 

Of course, I sympathize with you in your defeat for the 
captaincy of the football team, but your excuse I do not relish. 
As you said you were as good a leader as the winner and a 
better player you ascribed your beating to politics.’ I note 
that it has become the vogue to shout that word when one loses 
out in any endeavor. It gives the impression that promises are 
made and money is passed. For that is what politics means 
to the ordinary man. You did not have that in mind but you 
wanted me to know that the winner was astute, clever and 
cunning and he won out because of those attributes. Now, my 
advise to you is to quit whining and learn from him how to 
become sagacious and match your wits with him. The world has 
little time for a poor loser who is down for the present but 
puts himself out eventually by his hang-down demeanor. Your 
defeat is but a test of your character wherein your make-up 
is analyzed and if the contents show yellow you will] not 
succeed in life. Straighten your backbone and try again next 
time. You will face more formidable barriers in business 
life than college and now is the time to harden your spirit 
for them. It is a truism that what you are at college you 
will be on the outside. j 

Affectionately, 
FATHER. 
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Dear Son: 
So you do not care for Mathematics and its allied branches, 
preferring Literature. I suppose you inherited your likes and 


‘dislikes from me. I do not mind confessing that my average 


marks at school in those branches hovered around zero, but 
looking back I know why I did not make good. It was because 
of sheer laziness. God gave me brains, but I could not and 
would not give them the exercise that one gets in manipulat- 
ing figures to arrive at the right conclusion. Of themselves 
algebra and mathematics were of no utilitarian value to mé 
because I never had ambition to enter any of the scientific 
professions and it is the same in your case. But I do wish ‘I: 
could! have done better, simply for the joy of having masterté' 
a disagreeable subject. The mental training you receive in tHe’ 
branches will be of value in helping you to arrive at the* 
answers to other life riddles; in other words, to train Your 
mind to think. The most profound education will be of no use’ 
if thinking plays no part. , 
When you come to Euclid’s “Pons Asinorum” arid safely* 
cross it with the answer to the square of the hypotenuse of a 
right-angled triangle, let me know and I will share the joy 
with you and send you a five-dollar ‘bill. No matter if you 
cannot apply the proposition when you come home and help 
me fix up a chicken house, the point is you will have made the 
hurdle safely. 
Affectionately,. i 
FATHER.“ 


Dear Son: 

I was pleased to find that you are editor of “Buff and 
Blue” and the editorials are very good. I have refrained 
from suggesting to you what you should prepare for, preferring 
to leave it to you, but the idea came to me after reading 
the publication that you might attempt writing for a living.’ 
The books you have read and the education you now have 
can prepare the way. Unlike most lines of ‘business, the deaf’ 
have even chences of making good at the. writing game. 
There are members of the faculty who will take pleasure: in: 
helping you with criticisms and You might * 
start by writing for magazines and newspapers. Do not 
become discouraged if your manuscripts are rejected. If 
you read biographies of famous writers you will invariably: 
come across references to their uphill fight for recognition, ° 
and how they won after disheartening experiences. The: 
only way to do anything right is by practice and you might’ 
as well start now. All the facilities for a writing ‘career’ 
can be found at Gallaudet. 

My boy, do you see your opportunity? 

Affectionately, 
FATHER. 


suggestions. 


(To be continued in June issue) 


Snow Brings Joy to 


the Sunny South , 


GROUNDS OF THE ALABAMA SCHOOL AFTER RECENT SNOWFALL 


DEVOURING “THE BEAUTIFUL”. 
It tastes as well as looks good 
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ANGELENOGRAMS 


By AUGUSTA K. BARRETT 


OMETIMES at a social event or meeting some 
helpful friend says to me: “Here is where you 
get a lot of copy for the SENT Worker,” or 
“You must write up this meeting.” Some such 
events will make good “Grams” and others I feel 
would be too stale by the time they could be published. 

I mean to take you now to a party andi then to early days at 
Old Hartford, and then even farther back in the hoary past 
to a day when Napoleon I entered Paris in triumph! 

There was a pleasant surprise birthday party the evening 
of February 27th, on which date Edward Ould reached the 72nd 
milestone in his life’s pilgrimage. Mr. Ould was educated 
at the Hartford School and in his signs we see the sign lan- 
guage in its purity and beauty. His sterling character, in part 
at least, we can trace back to his early education and en- 


vironment. 

Since the death of his wife some years ago, Mr. Ould makes 
his home with one of his married daughters in Los Angeles 
and it was there that the party was held. The people preseut 
were mostly the deaf people who were here before the great in- 
flux of Easterners, and some of the newcomers who live down 
in this part of town. One of the ladies said to me: “It is 
good to see all the old crowd together again.” 

Mr. Ould was presented with an elegant smoking stand 4s 
a mark of their esteem. He was called on for a speech and told 


‘samething of his life. After leaving school he worked asa 


EDWARD C, ORILD 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


pinion turner at the Seth Thomas Clock Co., for 10 years, and 
then at the Waterbury Clock Co, for five years where he hail 
‘charge of 35 automatic machines. In the meantime he had 
married to Miss Jennie Boughton, who was educated at the 


Fanwood (New York) School. The work as a pinion turner 
had strained one of his eyes and a change of cecupation was 
advised, and with his wife and two little girls he came to Los 
Angeles 32 years ago. After a few years here and indifferent 


EDWARD OULD, of Los Angeles, who as a little boy at 
Hartford knew Laurent Clerc. 


success in getting jobs he bought a ranch at Santa Ana, near 
here, where ke lived many years. 

During his school days, he often saw Laurent Clerc, then 
pensioned and living at Hartford. Clerc, to whom we are 
grateful for bringing the sign language from France, is a part 
of the dim past and it seemed strange to meet some one who 
could give personal recollections cf him. One Saturday after- 
noon Clerc asked little Edward Ould to work in his garden, 
it being implied that he was to be paid in money. Faithfully 
Edward toiled in the garden with pleasant dreams of the good 
things he would buy with the coins, Finishing his work he met 
Clere who handed a paper bag containing four pears! What 
a crushing disappointment! I wonder if Clere was possibly 
an astute judge of the effect the disappointment would have 
on Edward. Paid in coins, which he would have spent on 
sweetmeats, Edward would long since have forgotten Clerc, 
while today he remembers him and his words and actions 
vividly. 

Later in the evening came the cutting of the beautiful big 
birthday cake, adorned with lighted candles, a big one to 
represent 50 years, and 22 smaller ones. Mr. Ould’s daughter 
told him to blow on the candles and the number remaining 
alight would signify the number of years he had ‘to live. The 
result was that five candles were left burning! But this is 
only one of the numerous popular superstitions about the 


candles on a birthday cake! 


“But,” says a reader, “we have not reached Paris yet.” We 
wiil be on our way now to the last story told by Mr. Ould. 
Probably there are few living today who .knovw this story. 
The great Clere was once arrested for lese majeste! This 
is the story as told by Clerc himself to the boys at Hartford - 
One day while Napoleon I was riding at the head of his 
soldiers in Paris, Clerc, who was with a group of deaf boys 
on the street, remarked in signs on. Napoleon’s thickness of 
neck and shortness of stature. One of the soldiers noticed it 
and reported it to the officers, who sent the guerd to bring 
Clerc to them. In reply to their questions, he said his signs 
meant that Napoleon was the Greatest General and would 
conquer all the nations on account of his big neck and short 
body! This explanation was accepted (or as we say, he got 
away with it) and so Clerc’s clever wit saved him from the 
firing squad. : 
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This column is always glad to chronicle instances of success 
of deaf people and, particularly, when a deaf man or woman 
obtains some unusual position such as is se.dom civen to the 
ceaf. So I was interested when I was told that a young deaf 
man, Armand Victor Ronstadt was employed in a Los Angeles 
bank. I was introduced to him and his chir’’>~ w fe at our 
club and discovered that his wife was the Charlotte Watts 


of Mr. Mezgher’s page of Chicago Beauc-es 2 January, 
1923, Smiup~r Worker. Little di'd Mr. Meach>r a that she 
was to become a Los Angeles beauty. Afe> sever:| meetings 
with them and getting the facts for this lite -:-:c) the thing 


that impresses me is that so young a man shov:! apture such 


a responsible position. 


Armand Victor Ronstadt was born in fu z. May 9, 
1898, the son of Richard Ronstadt, a merchant avd cattleman. 
He became deaf at four vears of age fr : ‘enoids opera- 
tion. He specks a little and has some resilual hea* nz. His first 
step in securing an education was 2tte d> a private 


school at Oakland, California, in 1905. Seven years later, in 
1912 he entered the California School for the Deaf at Berkeley. 
After three 
the Deaf, at Tucson, under Prof. Howard Griffin, formerly of 
Mt. Airy, Pennsylvania, who is now p a lawyer 
in the same city. He gracuated in 1919, after ig the ful! 
high school course. The following Fall, he ente-ed the Uni- 
versity of Arizona, taking the courses of Sci-nce 
and Agriculture. He left in his Junior v or * 
with his father in the Ronstadt Grain and Im > Company. 
He attended successfully to his duties the'e =p to ‘:st Fall. 
He had made several vacation trips to San Francisco and 
Los Angeles, but his first trip East was to “h’-a70 in 1922. 


:ars there, he ie-t toe -e school for 


1 


» Commerce, 
*) in business 


Here he became engaged to Charlotte Ws, +f Ottawa, 
llinois, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Clarence M. Watts. Her 
father is a pioneer stockman, and she '- vtiful deaf 


ARMAND VICTOR ROX; 
Tuscon, Arizora 
Now employed in the Farmers’ and Merchants’ National Bank 
of Los Angeles, Cal. 


Mr. 
Mary, 


sister named 

deaf sister, 

Arizona. 
Armand and Charlotte were married 


Gladys. 
Helen 


Ronstadt also has a charming 
now ‘ersity of 


{, 1923, at 
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Chicago. Upon arriving home in Tucson, after an extended 
honeymoon trip, Mr. Ronstadt accepted a position with the 
Farmers’ & Merchants’ National Bank of Los Angeles, as 
settling clerk in the Clearing and Transit Department. He 
had been ambitious for a position in a bank and so this hope 
was realized. Heredity has had its part in shaping him for 


MRS. ARMAND V. RONSTADT 


a business career. His grandfather, George Martin, founded 
the Martin drug store, now one of the largest chain of drug 
stores in Arizona. His other grandfather, Colonel Von 
Ronstadt established the silver, gold and copper mines of 
Southern Arizona. His two grandfathers married two Span- 
ish sisters of a noble Castilian family of Mexico. 

Not yet satisfied with his success Mr. Ronstadt is attending 
night school studying the Burroughs Accounting Machine 
and before the coming summer he will be promoted to the 
Accounting Department. His present intention is to stay 
in Los Angeles until he has gained full experience in the 
banking business and then go back to Tucson and take up his 
work with his father again. 


qs > 


A few years ago, when the mass of the deaf here were 
strangers to me, ct a club meeting, I was introduced to a 
Mr. Davis, formerly of Oklahoma. On another night I was 
again introduced to a Mr. Davis of Oklahoma; and, later, 
i met still another Mr. Davis and he, too, was from Oklahoma. 
On making inquires I learned that the three were brothers 
and quite a long time ago asked for a picture of them. 
They had some pictures, but not of the three together, but 
recently gave me one a good picture of three 
promising young men, who support their widowed mother and 
own the home in which they live, seen in the background in 
the picture. 

John Robert and William M. Davis were born in Missouri ; 
Francis in Montana. All of them received their education at 
the Missouri School for the Deaf and later at the Oklahoma 
Scheol, from which William graduated in 1915. John has 
been employed by the Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., for five 
years, two years in Akron, and three years here. William 
is a linotype operator by trade. He took a course at The 
Times office. It was not easy to convince them that a deaf 
person can operate a linotype machine as well as a hearing 
one, but he made rood and is now employed in a Radio 
magazine office. Francis also worked for Goodyear, but is 
ut present working in a bedspring factory. The Superintendent 
of this factory wh’'le talking with their mother recently said 
he had hired Francis and his two deaf friends as an experi- 


which is 
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ment and found them satisfactory; and that they did better 
work than the other hearing employees and he commended 
them for their clean habits. Francis, who is the youngest 
of the three boys, owns a new Nash touring car. Since 


Left to right—John Robert, William M. and Francis Davis, 


of Los Angeles, Calif. These young men own the auto and 
home in the background. 


coming to Los Angeles three years ago, the Davis boys have 
sold two houses, and have now bought another new house 
in the Goodyear district as an investment. 

% a 

So many things crying to be written about! Parties, club- 
meetings, mass-meetings, a vacation of the writer’s at El 
Centro, in the Imperial Valley of California; a Director’s 
meeting of the C. A. D., the consolidation of two clubs—the 
Sunnyside Club and the Athletic Club for the Deaf; the 
visit here of Mr. and Mrs. W. A. Tilley, of San Francisco, 
and social events given for them; a wedding, and a funeral. 

March 18th saw a merry company gathered at the home 
of Omar L. Smith, giving him the surprise of his life in honor 
of his birthday and leaving a gold watch with him as a 
reminder of the evening. Mr. and Mrs. Smith have endeared 
themselves to a large circle of friends by their hospitality 
and their deeds of kindness to unfortunate deaf people; and 
47 of their friends were present that evening. 

Omax Smith and his wife, Annie, came to Los Angeles about 
21 years ago. He received his education at the Iowa and Ar- 
kansas Schools and it was at the latter that he met his wife. 
They have a large, beautiful home, near Exposition Park in 
the rear of which they built some flats last year. All this 
property was acquired by their own industry, Mrs. Smith has 
worked for the same clothing factory a little over 20 years, of 
course, with lay-offs and vacations. Some of the hearing 
employees of the factory, recognizing this long service, came 
one evening last Fall and gave her a very nice surprise party. 
Surely, this was a unique mark of friendship for a deaf wo- 
man to receive from her fellow workers. 

The Board of Directors of the California Association ot 
the Deaf had a meeting early in February and decided on Los 
Angeles as the place for holding the next convention on July 
3, 4, and 5. Fresno and San Diego were considered for the 
convention, but it was felt we would be surer of a quorum 
here, and important business is to be transacted. 

The real estate men of Los Angeles do a lot of illustrated 
advertising in the newspapers. They have photographers out to 
take pictures that will attract attention by their novelty. One 
such picture was taken of Lorace Rothert and his bulldog and 
his family were surpriced at its appearance in the Evening 
Herald. Lorace is the 12 year old son of Mr. and Mrs. Waldo 
H. Rothert and the proud owner of a pedigreed English bulldog, 
which answers to the name of Buster, whose sire was a well- 
known prize winner. He was offered a big sum for the dog 
but refused to part with it. 


William Ward, one of the old-timers among the deaf here, 
died on March 8, aged 67 years, after being in poor health 
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several years. Mr. Ward and his wife Anna were educated 
at the besleville, Ontaiio, Canada School and came to Cali- 
fornia about 38 years ago. For a short time they lived at 
San Bernardino and then came to Los Angeles. They con- 
tributed much to the social life of the deaf of earlier days 
and saw the city develop into the present great metropolis, 
% + 

There is nothing new under the sun, but new expressions are 
found to illustrate the effects of deafness on a person who 
becomes deaf in adult life. Such an expression is “an inferior- 
ity complex,” used in an address to the Hebrew Association of 
the Deaf in New York City and published in the December 
Jewish Deaf. The address was by E. A. Bradford, one of the 
editors of the New York Times. Unconsciously, of course, we 
have au strugzi.d w.th the condiiion Mr. Bradford's cousin 
named “an inferiority complex.” While they were in Berlin, 
his cousin said to him: “The fact is, you are suffering from an 
inferiority complex which is the result of your deafness.” Mr. 
Bradford said he had not heard of the animal before, but has 
since given it the “once over,” and the address gives the result 
Briefly, then, an inferiority complex is a 
feeling cf inadequacy to demands, and a fear of what may fol- 
low from failure to meet expectations or thoughts. In the dea it 
may be fear of being conspicuous, or ridiculous, or of being a 
burden to others.” He gives a lot of advice on how to over- 
come the inferiority complex, which under varying disguises 
and comouflages we deaf people have seen before. Mr. Brad- 
ford’s cbject in going to all this trouble is an altruistic one, the 
“To make you 
more useful to others and yourselves by lessening your inferiorty 
complexes. if you have them to,—would be better than unlimit- 
ed sympathy with our common deficiency. That is heightened 


of his researches. 


desire to he’p cther people in these words: 


HORACE ROTHERT 


Age, 12 
Youngest son of Mr. and Mrs. M. H. Rothert, of Los Angeles, 
and lis pedigreed bulldog “‘Buster.” The dog has been stolen 
and recovered several times. 


by the emctional reactions which would be brought into control 
by your rising superior to the inferiority complex which you 
suffer from, even as I do, I fear. 
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Kathleen Norris, in a delightful vacation article, last summer 
said there has been a fad of discussing which ten books, or 
ten friends, or ten pictures, or ten cooking utensils a person 
would select to take with him to a desert island. The idea is 
that the individual is going voluntarily to the Island, one of 
the “West Indian provinces of the fancy and imagination,” 
mentiond by Thoreau. You are not supposed to worry where- 
withal to be fed, clothed and sheltered, just select the ten books. 
Mrs. Norris takes two newspaper columns in selecting hers 
and mentions many favorites she had to discard. She does not 
select the ten which most influenced her, but the ten which 
would be absolutely indispensable on a desert island. (No 
doubt you have plenty of time to read there.) This is an idea 
which can be applied te our deaf book-worms. Now, which 
ten books would you select to take with you to the island? I 
have not made my list yet, but I will next summer. 

This is Mrs. Norris’ list: 

The Bible. 

Shakespeare's Dramas (in one volume). 

A good tough history. 

An encyclopedia. 

The complete works of Robert Browning. 

A poetry anthology. 

Milton or Dante. 

Disraelis’ “Curiosities of Literature.” 

Strickland’s “Lives of the Queens of England.” 

McCauley’s “England,” or one of the bulky lives of our 
own Abraham Lincoln, or some fat tome about the Civil War. 

te “ts 

A great many deaf men have been unemployed in Los Ange- 
les during the past winter. One reason for this is that among 
the tourists are many who get jobs to tide them over the winter 
months. Also at some factories and mills it was learned 
instructions had keen given out to hire no more deaf workmen, 

David C. Reddick, a skilled deaf cabinet-maker, being tem— 
porarily unemployed had been doing a lot of thinking over the 
situation and inspired along the line of founding a factory for 
the purpose of supplying labor to deaf people of Los Angeles 
and San Diego. 

He interested a former employer, Mr. H. Wohlfarth, who in 
turn interested Mr. Daniel G. Anderson, both of these men 
being experienced and having the highest recommendations in 
their lines. Later, with some deaf men who had become inter- 
ested, they had a meeting at Mr. Anderson’s home at which 
time it was decided to have a meeting at the John Muir Junior 
High School. Three of these meetings have been held and the 
proposition fully explained to the deaf public. One of the 
features planned is that the workmen will have their homes 
near the factory. 

As a result of these meetings a Company has now been form- 
ed, known as the Anderson and Wohlfarth Furniture Manu- 
facturing Company, for the purpose of providing the Pacific 
Southwest with a factory equipped to manufacture high grade 
furniture, principally industrial school laboratory furniture, a 
market for which has already been obtained. 

The Company has selected a factory site of six and one-fourth 
acres, located at Pico, which is about ten miles from the 
heart of Les Angeles in a very restricted neighborhood. On 
the site they plan to erect a modern factory building, approxi- 
mately 200 feet by 300 feet in size, and equip it with the very 
best machinery conducive to the economical production of high 
grade. furniture. 

It is the purpose of the company to employ from 80 to 100 
deaf people at the start, this mumber to, be increased to 150 
within a short time. 

Seven directors have been named which consist of four deaf 
people and three hearing people, one of the latter acting as 
interpreter. The directors are as follows: 

1. Mr. C. N. Reddick, Chairman. 
2. Mr. W. H. Rothert. 
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Mr. J. W. Barret. 

Mr. H. Wohlfarth. 
7. Mr. D. G. Anderson, 

This company has incorporated for $300,000.00 and is selling 
stock at par value—$100.00 per share. 

This is a proposition strictly for deaf people, and in the by- 
laws of the company the following paragraph is incorporated: 

“This factory will employ a majority of deaf people.” 

It is estimated that eighty to ninety percent of the employees 
in the factory will be deaf people. There will necessarily, 
however, have to be a small portion of hearing people employed 
owing to the nature of certain classes of work, for example, 
receiving clerks, shipping clerks, etc. 

Standard wages will be paid to the workers, and a committee 
of five has been appointed which will settle all labor disputes, 
such as wages, working conditions, hours promotions, etc. 
In arranging the scale of wages to be paid, this committee will 
be guided somewhat by a careful schedule of what is known 
as “Job Analysis,” which rates each person according to his 
knowledge and experience. In this Job Analysis the man 
is graded as “Class A,” “B,” “C)“D,? “BP B49 er 
Block Leader, Highly Skilled, (skilled 1st class,) (skilled second 
class,) Runners, Learners, and Physically Unfit. 

Within a short time the company expects to announce that 
they need carpenters, laborers, cement workers, etc., for the 
purpose of erecting the new factory building, and upon comple- 
tion of the factory will need lumber handlers, truck hustlers, 
cleanup men, glue clampers, and helpers on machines of all 
kinds. 

Mr. Rothert, Division No. 27 of the 
N. F. S$. D., a man well known among deaf people throughout 
the country, is heading an advertising campaign now being 
conducted throughout Northern and Southern California for 
the purpose of interesting the deaf people in this new enterprise 
and soliciting their co-opertaion and should any one be interest- 
ed in the proposition, further and more complete informations 
in regard thereto may be secured by communicating with him 
at 687 South Harvard Boulevard, Los Angeles. 

The progress of the enterprise will be further detailed in 
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the next issue. 


A REAL SNOWMAN IN THE SUNNY SOUTH 
Yes, in Alabama, and it is not made of cotton either 
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Windy City Observations 


By THOS. 


SUNNY CREST FRUIT FARM 


al iar spot called Moccasin Gap. This peculiar 
| name, derived from the shces worn by the en- 
emies of the leather-stockinged pioneers 
settled that part of the country, was a small spot 
where stcod a roughly built log,cabin with a broad fireplace on 
which was cooked the meals of its occupants. The smoke from 
the fire escaping through a stone-built chimney that towered 
above the hut making it conspicuous to the migrating birds of 
the air, and the myriads of water fowls that made trips back 


who 


PROPRIETOR OF SUNNY CREST FRUIT FARM AND HIS SON 


and forth as the seasons changed. On April 2, 1862, flocks of 
these birds were seen going North to the breeding grounds. 
From out of the flock came a peculiar species of feathered 
flapper bird. He had a pair of skinny stilt-like legs, giving 
him the appearance of an cvergrown Heron, and his bill was 
.a formidable looking weapon. Evidently the chimney attracted 
his attention for he made straight for it, expecting to find a 
resting place sc he could relieve an itching chilblane.. He was 
-minus the modern shock absorbers, for he landed with such 
force his baggage dropped skidding down the rocf, landing 
with a thud in front of the door cf the cabin. 
from it, frightening the bird away and attracting the attention 
of its occupants. On investigation it was found to contain a 
wee mite of a human being, dark complexioned and dark-eyed, 
which was given the name of John A. Logan Themas, now 
the proprietor of Sunny Crest Fruit Farm, located three and 
‘one-half miles Northwest of Simpson, Ill. Mr. Thomas is a 
deaf-mute and was named after Gen. John A. Logan of 
Civil War fame. 


It was a vear later when the family moved, bringing him 
along to the present farm he owns. Here he has spent all 
his life, attending to the needs of the farm, cultivating the 
soi] and nursing the fruit trees. He lost his hearing when 
a small boy. With other playmates he was out having a 
recess of fun, using stilts te wade through a pool of water, 
after the melting of a large snowfall. The duckings he re- 
ceived, follewed with a cold which developed into spinal men- 
ingitis finally ending in a severe attack of brain fever, leaving 
him totally deaf. His education was obtained by attending the 
common country schcols. First in a school house built of logs 
with split log benches and fireplaces of sticks and clay, These 
educational huts of the early days were famous for brawny 
muscular pupils, none could boast of much intellect except the 


A yowl came 


OWN SOUTH among the wooded hills is a famil- 


O. GRAY 


teacher himself. Here he had a very poor show, being given 
very little attention because of his affliction, the teachers think- 
ing him to be a hopeless case. However, through some miracle 
he learned to read his books and then started out to educate 
himself, never having a chance to attend the Illinois School 
for the Deaf at Jacksonville, Ill. He picked up this and that, 
even cast away papers, read them over and over till they were 
worn out. Whatever books he could reach were devoured with 
such fervor that in compariscn Lincoln was a piker. In this 
manner his education was gained, with a good command of 
English he tegan to fight the battle of existence. The mest 
trying part of his life was during the struggle between the 
North and South in the Civil War. His father and brother 
were fighting for the preservation of the Union, while his 


mother was left alone at home to support him and his three 
sisters. In he meantime his brother was captured and thrown 
santo the “hell-hole”’ of the Confederacy—Andersonville Prison 


—from which he escaped by digging his way cut with an 


ordinary table fork, after six weeks’ labor a living skeleton. 
Mr. Thomas was for years the “Bluffs” correspondent to the 
Vienna Weekly Times under the vén name of “Country Jake.” 
He hed mary a scrap with other authors, but in spite of his 
affict'on maraged to than hold his with these 
Fe was married at the age of 23 and has been a 
his life. To this born five children, 
these teing ‘eft to his care When the oldest had reached the 
age of twelve. His wife (a hearing lady having died after 
a lingering illness of a year’s duration, in spite of all efforts 
to save her life. He having spent several hundred dollars in 
an effort to This is attested to 
“God bless you, John Logan, God bless 
you, you have saved my life so long!” 


more own 
critics. 


farmer a!] union was 


ward off a wasting malady. 
by her dying words: 
His children he raised 
up to manhood and womanhocd. His oldest son Edwin M. 
has seen several years’ service in the U. S. Army at Fort Cor- 
regidor, P. I. 


Twenty-two years ago Mr. Thomas embarked in the fruit 
raising business and has title to 129 acres, forty of this being 
in orchard. This keeps an endless amount of work to do, in 
cluding the spraying, pruning and harvesting, and the market- 
ing. This freight rates, he 
invested in a one-ton Ford truck to haul it te market. While 
he picked the fruit his son used the truck, hauling it to towns 
within a radius of twenty-five miles, This year's 
apple crop alone took forty-three truck loads over a 3000 mile 
run and netted him the neat sum of $1,850.00 from apples, as 
the peach and pear crop were a failure. Among his best assets 
are those juicy Winesaps, Black Twiggs and King David ap- 
ples. The latter variety bore heavily this year and he picked 
nineteen bushels from a young tree, leaving more for his own 
use. These he sold at the rate of $1.50 per bushel. He is a 
member cf the Illinois Fruit Growers’ Association and unlike 


year, to save the exorbitant 


to market. 


other farmers his winters are not spent in idleness, instead his 
time is given to making brooms for his neighbors on a com- 
mission basis. 


Through the country of Popular Mechanics we are enabled to 
present with illustrations, to the readers of the SILENT WORKER 
the process used in the manufacture cf wallpaper, as described 
in the March issue of that magazine. Very few of us under- 
stand how this decorative paper is made into so many beautiful 
colors. It will be constructive learning to grasp this self-ex- 


planatory article: 
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Battery of Presses Turning Out Endless Streams of Wallpaper 


FROM STONE AGE TO WALLPAPER 

Although the manufacture of wallpapers is one of the most 
interesting branches of the paper industry, comparatively few 
persons are familiar with its details or with how its develop- 
ment has kept pace with the progress of mankind from the 
earliest ages. 

In the modern mill waste paper of various kinds—catalogue 
trimmirgs, cffice records and overissue newspapers—is reduced 
to pulp together with a certain amount of chemical, coloring 
matter and sizing. Since the output of this process does not 
have the color or texture necessary for the background, a 
cca‘ing of chins clay, or plain ground color, is applied before 
printing. 

Then patterns are selected and a careful count is made of the 
Many fine papers have eight hues and some 
even have twelve. This number and the grades of colyr large- 
ly de*ermine the price at which the finished product is sold. 

In general appearance, the printing machines resemble those 
used in texti'e mills. There is a great difference, however, in 
the rolls.. For wallpaper, these consist of Maple with the de- 
signs outlined in strips cf sheet brass. From the original pat- 
tern prepared by the artist, a series of transfers are made— 
one for each color. 

These are then traced on the wooden rolls and skilled work- 
men proceed to cut lengths cf sheet brass strips, bend them to 
conform with the curves of the design ard then hammer them 
Where sclid masses of color 


colors involved. 


firmly into the surface of the roll. 
are required, the sraces Fetween the strips are filled in with 
specially prepared felt. When the design has been completed, 
the surf-re formed by the protectirg strings is ground in a 
lathe until uniform, so that it will print evently. 

“Paper is fed to the machines from a reel just in from of 
which is a short helt conveyor. Several yards of paper are 
carried on this ‘n the form of loose folds, giving sufficient lee— 
way to permit change cf rolls without stopping the press, Pass— 
ing threurh the printer, each roll contributes its particular 
color. As the paper e™erges bearing the complete design, it 
is picked up by a series of mcving space bars and carried in 


short festoons underneath a duct from which warm dry air 
issues, 

“With some patterns, this completes the process. In others, 
however, subdued effects are produced by overprinting the 
who’'e design with a sort of screen, usually in white. Embossed 
effects also may be obtained by running the paper between 
rellers having raised surfaces. Special papers include oat— 
meals and varnished tile. The surface of the former consists 
of colored or tinted stock containing comparatively fine par- 
ticles of sawdust. In the latter, the design is printed from 
engraved rollers and the entire surface is coated with trans- 
parent spirit varnish. 

“In its use in modern homes, wallpaper resulted from the 
demand for refinement and comfort. In the earlier days the 
entire househcld, servants, and all, lived in the “great hall.” 
Then the need for more privacy was felt as culture developed 
ard the “with-drawing room” was intreduced for the women 
of the house. From this term the modern word “drawing- 
room” is derived. The knights who took part in the crusades 
were so completely inclosed in armor as to be unrecognizable. 
In order to establish their identity, each one adopted a dis- 
tinguishing emblem, which was painted om their shield and 
embroidered on their surtout, or outer coat. When they return— 
ed from the campaign they hung their shields and helmets on 
the walls cf their castles, and these made such decorative 
effects that alorg came the interior decorator who elaborated 
on the idea and painted these devices on the walls, which also 
were adorned with hand worked tapestries. 

“Among the motifs used were floral and animal forms—fruit 
tied in bunches with leaves and flowers and festoons. 

“And so today, these same patterns are found in exterior 
and interior deccration everywhere, and in wallpapers they 
are in constant evidence.” , 
‘There are de2f men and women to be found in most every 
trade in the good old U.S., but we do not know of any one who 
had ‘he grit to follew the wallpaper industry except the subject 
of this story—Mr. Fredercik H. Meinken. Mr. Meinken was 
born deaf on April 15, 1888, in New York City. He attended 


Wood Rolls upon which Patterns Are Outlined in Strips of Sheet Brass Hammered Firmly into Place by Skilled Craftsmen, the Spaces 
Being Filled with Prepared Felt 


Printing Rolls with Patterns Outlined by Strips of Brass Packed with 
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the public schools at the age of six, as he was under the age 
limit and for that reason was unable to enter Fanwood until 
nine years old. While at that school, he at the age of fifteen 
often was given charge of some classes during the absence cf 
their regular teacher. A year later he left school to enter his 
father’s wallpaper factory where he served five years’ appren- 
ticeship at block cutting. The numerous advantages gained 
here helped him along to proficency. At twenty-one he em- 
barked in business with a partner, but was cunningly deceived 
out of his share, returning te the bench a year later. Mr. 
Meinken was married at the age of twenty-three and has two 
daugthers and one son. Both his daugthers have shown excep- 
tional talent in the theatrical profession and his son is making 
a name for himself in the real estate business at the Quaker 
City. 

In athletics, Mr. Meinken took a prominent part and was 
regarded as an unassuming runner of the cinder path, al- 
though he was there at the finish just the same. He has taken 
an interest in boxing, having managed a number of deaf 
boxers of note, including Silent Martin. During the four years 
he managed him, much success was gained financially by both. 
At present he manages “Dummy” Whurley who boxes around 
126-130lb weight. m 

Mr. Meinken has spent most of his life in and around New 
York City. When thirty-four years old he started in business 
for himself and everything 
Much attained 
paper with a side line of badges. 
developed ending in a strike of his employees. 
him to send to Europe to have his orders filled. 
time employment was given tc 100 mutes, and out of that 
number only one has succeeded in the wallpaper business. 
Later on Mr. Meinken was succeeded in the badge business 
by Mr. Hanley, of Brooklyn, who is still at the helm. There 
being nothing to it but wallpaper and wallpaper for Frederick, 
he going back to his old trade, serving as foreman for four 
years. He with other help patented a rope twisting machine 
and the Cordage Trust, rather than buy, waited till the patent 
expired then copied from his original. Now most all the 
modern mechanical rope twisting devices in use embody the 
same features as did the original, Had it not been for lack 
of necessary funds to manufacture the patented machine, he 
might have enjoyed the distinction or being “Millionaire” Me- 
inken today. He, however, has been a stockholder in the 
Syracuse Wallpaper Co., and the Imperial at Glenn Falls, 
N. Y. Mr. Meinken came to Chicago to ply his trade and has 
been very successful, having recently renewed his contract for 
three years more at increased remuneration. He is a well 
liked fellow, very. sericus in disposition and is prominent in 
Silent Circles of the “Windy City,” -being a member of the 


went well for several years. 


was in the manufacturing of crepe 
Then some labor troubles 


This compelled 


success 


In the mean- 


Felt and Three of the Great Presses which Resemble Those Used 
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Pas-A-Pas and Silent Athletics Clubs, tae Illinois Association 
of the Deaf, the Artists’ Club of New York, the N. F. S. D., 
and is treasurer of the Patriotic and Protective Order of 
Stags, lecal Drove No. 1057. 

In an Ohio weekly, an illustruted cut appeared of Miss Helen 
Heckman of Muskogee, (Okla.) the beautiful dancer of the 
Silent Circle in the following: 

“The way to the altar has been made easy for Helen Heck- 
man, Muskogee (Okla.) dancer. Two years ago she carried 
off honors in a national beauty contest. Since then a steady 
stream of love epistles has been arriving at the home of the 
most-proposed to girl in Oklahoma. A young ranchman en- 
closes an amorous poem he made up as he milked his cows. 
A struggling musican encloses a sheet of a song he composed 
in her honor. A man of 60, deaf like herself, thinks a perfect 
Even clergymen 


union could be formed by two deaf people. 
(Continued on page 361) 
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IN MEMORIAM 


Extracts from an account by Vincent Dunn in the Deaf-Mutes’ 


Journal and elaborated with reproductions of photographs showing 


the deceased at work and at rest—mostly at work. 


FRANK ROSS GRAY 
Born March 9, 1856. Died February 10, 1924 


}E HAVE lost cur friend, Frank Ross Gray is 
dead. On the afternoon of February 10, 1924, 
retiring to his bed, perhaps to dream of his work 
for organizations’ he loved so well, he little 
thought that his earthly work was ended. The 
stranger’s stay was short, but he departed our friend, our cc+ 
The rest which he had wooed was an 
He is dead but his werk will live after him. 

Frank R. Gray was a charter member of Pittsburgh Social 
League of the Deaf and for many years its secretary. He 
was a member cf the National Association of the Deaf and for 
years its Secretary-Treasurer and served the Gallaudet College 
Alumni in a like capacity and at the time of his death was its 


worker was no more. 
earnest one. 


Secretary-Treasurer. He was a member of the Pennsylvania 


Society for the Advancement of the Deaf. 

He had always been an earnest member of the N. A. D. and 
he will be sadly missed by this great organization, but mo- 
where will his loss be more keenly felt than in the Pittsburgh 
branch which passed the following resolutions: 


The wavs cf the all-wise God are inscrutable to the poor 
understanding of mortals, and since it has pleased Him to re- 
move from our midst our friend, our co-worker and Sec’y- 
Treasurer, therefore, be it 


Resolved. That: in the death of Frank Gray, Pittsburgh Social 
League of the Deaf; N. A. D., Pittsburgh Branch; P. S. A. D., 
Pittsburgh Branch; Gallaudet College Alumni and other organ- 
izations: have lost a valuable worker as well as an associate 
who was very dear-to the hearts of us all; and be it 


Resolved. That: we take this cocasion to give expression to 
cur regard at his srdden death and to acknowledge his great 
worth to N. A. D.: P. S. L.; P. S. A. D. and Gallaudet 
College Alumni; and be it further 


Resolved, That these resoluticns be printed in the Degar- 
MutTes’ JOURNAL, and. a few copies of-the same be sent to his 
sister and relatives. 


GRAY’S FAVORITE SONG—“RESIGNATION” 
A memory comes to me tonight 
Of vanished days, 
When I could hear and all was right 
Oh dear. dead days. 


The world was filled with various sounds 
To me so dear, 

Life seemed one long, bright, happy day, 
When I could hear. 


The rapturous songs of happy birds, 
The hum of bees; 

The plaintive whisper of the wind 
Among the trees; 


The faint, 
The thunder’s roar: 


sweet sounds of distant chimes 
The waves’ low sobbing as they broke 


Upon the shore. 


In fancy I can hear tonight 
Songs soft and low, 

Which mother oft at evening sang, 
So long ago. 


It seems but yesterday I heard 
Her low sweet song; 
But years have fled—I scarce can think 


It is. so long. 


The world’s a world of silence now, 
The bird’s soft trill; 

And mother’s songs and evening chimes 
Are hushed and still. 


And yet I feel each day how good 
God is to me; 

’Tis true I can no longer hear 
But I can see. 


Frank Ross Gray was a clear and forceful: writer.. Ail his’ work was 

noteworthy in optics, but astronomy, seemed, to possess his-soul. To 

work with the stars was him a solace and joy. ére was implanted hi¢ 
love of asronomy, which grew ever stronger a the year passed. 
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Frank Gray polishing a 10 inch focus. “Didn’t you get terribly 
tired working?” he was asked. His answer was a smile. 


The glorious light that floods the sky 
At rise of sun, 

And misty, purple shadows fall 
When day is done, 


Beauty in every form is spread 
O’er land and sea; 

Ah, yes, indeed kind heaven has 
Been kind to me, 


My heart is grateful, love goes up 
To that Blest One, 

And lowly, reverently I breathe 
“Thy will be done.” 


When this strange earthly life is o’er, 
Death’s angel dear 

Will bear my soul to realms of bliss, 
Where I shall hear, 


Music of wondrous sweetness, then 
Shall greet mine ear, 

In that eternal, glorious land 
Where I shall hear. 


—Maria Hughes Foss. 


FRANK ROSS GRAY DEAD 


An article that will be of interest to the deaf people of 
the United States appeared in a recent issue of the Barry 
Adage. The article follows: 


Mr. Gray will be remembered by many of the residents of 
Barry Ill, and El Dara Ill, where he formerly lived. He 
spent some time here five years ago with his sister and before 
his father’s death about twenty years ago, he came home 
every year. 


Frank R. Gray was born in Barry, IH., on March 9th, 
1856, 


At the age of seven years Mr. Gray lost his hearing, follow- 
ing a severe attack of mumps and measles. When he was 
twelve years ‘old: his ‘father ‘sent him to the schocl for the 
Deaf at Jacksonville, Ill.. At the end of five years or when 
he was seventeen, he graduated from that institution with the 
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class of June 11, 1873, with high honors. He studied hard 
and was an apt pupil, holding the respect of each pupil and 
teacher in the school. 

Following his graduation from the Jacksonville school he 
entered the University for Deaf (Gallaudet College) in Wash-_ 
ington, D. C. He finished his course there and graduated 
with the class of June 19, 1878. Mr. Gray held the honors of 
his class. 

After his graduation from Gallaudet College, he went to 
Texas, where he purchased a tract of land and entered the 
business of raising sheep, but he was not satisfied with his 
venture and sold his herd of sheep and land in that State 
after a short time. He came back as far as Kansas, where 
he bought another farm in Woodson County. He engaged in 
the sheep raising business quite extensively, but in the summer 
of 1885 sold out the sheep business and accepted a position 
through Dr. James H. Logan in Pittsburgh, Pa., with a large 
optical company (Dr. James Brashear Co.) All of the rest 
of his years have been spent with that same company. 

He held the confidence of his employers and business associ- 
ates. Mr. Gray worked hard for an education, but he had, 
during his years of study, acquired a fine one, which he put ~ 
to. use in the business world. When foreign correspondence 
came to the office of the firm for which he worked he was 
always called upon to translate it, as he was the master of 
several different languages. Mr. Gray was considered one of 
the finest lense grinders in the country. 

On February 10, 1924, Mr. Frank R. Gray passed from 
this life unto the life beyond at the Allegheny General Hospi- 
tal, Pittsburg, after a three weeks’ battle with disease and 
He frad suffered a 
lapse last fall and was confined four weeks at a hospital. 
At that time he recovered sufficiently to return to his work, 
that of an expert lens maker, but his strength returned very 
Toward the end of January he suffered a recurrence 


declining physical powers. similar col- 


slowly. 
cf his former malady and was forced into the hospital once 
more, though he had resisted the move as long as possible. 
It was too late and a cemplication of diseases, and a collapse 
of physical energy crrried him off in spite of doctor and 
nurse. 

Mr. Gray's death cast a gloom over the whole deaf com- 
He had been active in all 
their affairs acting as secretary and treasurer of various or- 


munity of Pittsburgh and vicinity. 


ganizations, and so came into contact with all in one way or 


another. He will be greatly missed. 


FRANK GRAY grinding and polishing prisms. 
and prisms with his skillful labor. 
ciated Gray's work. 


He made over 50,000 lenses 
Dr. John A. Brashear and McDowell appre- 
Mr, Gray translated many letters from French, lraliay 
and German and helped greatly the work of the Observatory. 


, § 
Happy is the man that findeth wisdom, and the man that getteth anda. 

starding.—Prov. iii, 13. : , 
Knowledge without integrity is dangerous and dreadful.-—Or. Johnson. 


The Allegheny 


Astronomical Observatory, North Side, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Mr. Gray had no home cr relatives, so a short service wa: 
held over the remains at the undertaker’s chapel, North Side. 
Here friends in numbers gathered to show their regard for 
their departed friend and co-worker. 

Mr. Robert P. McGregor, of Columbus, O., G. M. Teegarden 
and Mr. Elmer Read spoke briefly, giving emphasis to the 
There were 
They came from the Pittsburgh 
Social. League of the Deaf, the National Asscciation of the 
Deaf (Pgh Branch), the P. S. A. D. Branch, the Ladies’ 
Auxiliary, the employees of the Brashear Optical works where 
Mr. Gray labored, and Mrs. James McDowell, daugther of 
the late John A. Brashear and wife of Mr. Gray’s late chief. 

Through Mr. Gray, Western Pennsylvania School for the 
Deaf obtained from Mr. H. C. Frick the gift of a class 4-inch 
telescope, on which Mr. Gray expended much labor and skill. 


worth of the deceased as a man and a friend. 
a number of floral tributes. 


Mr. Gray spent much of his time going out to the school 
to instruct officers and pupils in the use of the instrument, 
compensation. He 
knew the starry heavens so intimately that it was a pleasure 
to him to render such service. 

Vincent Dunn accompanied the remains to Barry, Ill., on the 
15th of February. 
held by Rev. H. H. Waltmie, the deceased sister’s pastor. He 
preached a good sermon, saving in part: “Mr. Gray’s worth in 


giving his time and instruction without 


On the following day a church service was 


the world is counted by the friends he has made. His passing 
leaves a vacancy in the hearts of thousands, for which all 
his doctor’s degrees, with all his learning, with all his friend- 
ships among men of science and of note in other lines, he 
was best known for his interest in humanity at large. And 
he learned much abcut the stars. And he told other people 
about them. But more than all this, he values the fact that 
deaf people in Pittsburgh ard vicinity called him a “wise 
man.” After the funeral service the body was taken to Barry 
Cemetery and laid by the side of his father and mother. 


SOMETIME 
Sometime, when all life’s lessons have been learned, 
And sun and stars forevermore have set, 
The things which our weak judgments here have 
spurned, 
The things o’er which we grieved with lashes wet, 
Will flash before us out of life’s dark night, 
As stars shine most in deeper tints of blue, 
And we shall see how all Ged’s plans were right, 
And how what seemed reproof was love most true. 


And we shall see how, while we frown and _ sigh, 
God’s plans go on as best for you and me, 

How when we called, He heeded not our cry, 
Because His wisdom to the end could see. 
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And e’en as prudent parents disallow 
Too much of sweets to craving babyhood, 
So God, perhaps, is keeping from us now 
Life’s sweetest things because it seemeth good. 


And if, sometimes, commingled with life’s wine, 
We find the wormwood. and rebel and shrink, 
Be sure a wiser hand than yours or mine 
Pours out the potion for our lip to drink. 
And if some friend we love is lying low, 
Where human kisses cannot reach his face. 
Oh, do not blame the loving Father so, 
But wear your sorrow with obedient grace. 


And ycu shall shortly know that lengthened breath 
Is not the sweetest gift God sends His friends; 
And that, sometimes, the sable pall of death 
Conceals the fairest boon His love can send. 
If we could push aside the gates cf life, 
And stand within and all God’s workings see, 
We could interpret all this doubt and strife, 
And for each mystery could find a key. 


+ 


But not today! Then be content, poor heart! 
Ged’s plans, like lilies, pure and white unfold, 
We must not fear the close, shut leaves apart, 
Time will reveal the calyxes of gold, 
And if, through patient toil, we reach the land 
Where tired feet, with sandals loose, may rest, 
When we shall clearly see and understand, 
I think that we will say “Ged knew the best!” 


Mr. and Mrs, Evans and family wish to extend thanks to 
all the deaf people and friends fer their assistance and 
sympathy during the illness and death of their beloved brother, 
Frank Gray. Also for the beautiful floral offerings. 

Vincent G. Dunn. 


RESOLUTIONS OF RESPECTS 


At the meeting of the Pittsburgh Social League of the Deaf 
held March 6th 1924, the following resolutions of sympathy 
were passed: 


Dr. John A. Brashear’s shop on Conservatory Hill where Mr. Frank Gray had 
been working over 35 years until the time of his death. 


RESOLUTIONS OF RESPECT 
Wuereas, God in His infinite wisdom and goodness has call- 
ed hence the spirit of our friend and brother member, Frank 
R. Gray therefore be it 


Resolved, That in the death of Frank R. Gray, the Pitts- 
burgh Social] League of the Deaf has lost a true friend and a 
faithful and conscienticus member, whose sterling character 
won him the respect and affection of all. 


Resolved, That the utmost sympathy of the members of the 
league be tendered Frank R. Gray’s relatives. 


Resolved, That these resolutions be spread on the minutes of 
the League and a copy thereof be furnished the family of the 
deceased. Vincent Duwn, Secretary. 


THE 


DR. JOHN A. BRASHER, famous scientist of the world and his favorite dog 


Grat scientists visited “Uncle John” Brashear. This picture was taken by 


Frank R. Gray’s camera. “Uncle John” and Mr. Gray were great friends. 


PITTSBURGH BRANCH NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
OF THE DEAF RESOLUTIONS 


Wuereas, it has pleased God in His infinite wisdom to re- 
move our faithful Secretary-Treausrer, FRANK ROSS GRAY, 
we, a committee appointed by President Samuel Nichols, 
present the following preamble and resolution: 

Frank R. Gray became State Organizer and Secretary- 
Treasurer in 1915 and served until the time of his death. All 
that time he was an enthusiastic worker, acting chairman on 
several occasions and always gave the members of the Pitts- 
burgh Branch of the National Association of the Deaf good 
advice in his talks to them. He was a true friend and adviser 
to the Deaf. Funeral services were conducted at a Chapel 
and members and friends attended the obsequies of our de- 
parted friend. The National Association of the Deaf and 
the Pittsburgh Branch will always be a memorial to his 
untiring efforts for the uplift of the Deaf, and his memory 
will always be cherished by his associates in this good work. 
We therefore offer the following: 


Resolved, That we extend to Mrs. Richard Evans, sister 
of the deceased and family, our sincere sympathy in their 
great loss and trust that God will give them His strength 
and comfort in their affliction. Be it further: 


Resolved, That this preamble resolutions be spread upon 
the minutes of our Branch of the National Association of the 
Deaf and a copy be sent to the sister, Mrs, Richard Evans. 

G. M. TEEGARDEN 
Mrs. May HAVENS 
VINCENT DUNN 


Wilson-Finley Nuptials 
Mrs. Ida Zimmerman Wilson, of Atlantic City, and Joshu. 
B. Finley, of Pittsburg, Pa., were united in the holy bonds 
of matrimony, Sunday, March 16, at 12:30 o'clock (noon). 
The ceremony was performed in St, James Episcopal Church. 
Atlantic City, by Rev. Mitchell, a hearing minister. 


Miss Elizabeth Zimmerman, sister of the bride, acted as 
interpreter, who also with the two brothers of the bride 
assisted, Mr. Wilbur Zimmerman gave the bride away. 


The bride wore a grey georgette gown, with hat to match, 
and also carried a bouquet of sweet peas and lily of the valley. 

After the wedding the party drove to the Hotel Chelsea 
where dinner was served. 

The table was decorated The 
couple left in the afternoon for New York and other inter- 


with flowers and _ ferns. 
esting places. , 

On their return the bride and groom will reside in Wilkins- 
burg, a suburb of Pittsburg. 

The guests were: Mr. and Mrs, Wilbur Zimmerman and 
daughter, Charlie and Elizabeth Zimmerman; Mrs. M. Ost, 
Miss Ethel Collins and Mr. Emlen D. Sutton, all of Atlantic 
City; Mr. and Mrs. Harry Owens, of Bridgeton, N. J. 

Mrs. Finley was a former pupil at the Trenton School for 
the Deaf. ge 
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Attention, Mr. Pach 


We were surely glad te note in the SILENT Worker that the 
very Mice treatment accorded the N. A. D., last summer at 
Atlanta is still fresh in the mind of our friend, Mr. Pach. So 
is it with us Southerne-s, who never had a more gentlemanly 
and a more appreciative guest than he, and hope that the 
bond of mutual friendship created at Atlanta will last for- 
ever. We who live in the southwest part of Dixie rejoice 
greatly with our Atlanta brothers and sisters at the wonderful 
success of the entertainment which proved beyond all doubt 
that the oft-quoted expression “Southern Hospitality’ was not 
What if Atlanta had failed! Our 
pride would have been wounded to the core, and never and 
never could we again convince the disappointed visitors that 
But the honor of the 
South was upheld successfully, and with what pride and joy 


a myth, but a reality. 


it was an unavoidable slip or accident. 


we read of the many generous praises sung in the North about 
us! Can you, gentle reader, blame us for wanting to feel 
the good warm handshakes cf the Northerners once more and 
again show them what we are ever so proud—the modest and 
sweet-faced ladies of the South? You have been to the 
east, the mid-west, the far west, and the southeast. The latch 
of the great southwest is out for you. Arkansas, Oklahoma, 
Texas, Tennessee, Mississippi and 
Letters to the amount to 118 brought 118 yeas, and can 
Yes, Arkansas wants the N. A. D. 


Louisiana, Kansas want 
you. 
be seen by any one any time. 
convention in 1926, and would you deny us the honor? 

M. M. Taytor, 
State Organizer, N. A. D. 


INDUSTRIAL NOTES 
Anthony Zachman, a former pupil of the New Jersey School 
for the Deaf conducts a_ successful 
at West New Brighton, N. Y. 
Rugs,” 


suits. 


rug weaving business 
He specializes in “Colonial 


also center-covers for library tables and bed-roora 


Edgar Walter Baum is in partnership with his father in 
the Tinsmith business in Clinton, Mo., having purchased half 
interest in the business in 1921. 


Small (Melessa E. Hopkins) in 1879. 


Lauraine Frances Temple, daughter of Mrs. Sara Small Temple and 
granddaughter of Mr. and Mrs. Marshall H, Small, of Richmond, 
Maine. Mr, Small graduated from Old Hartford in 1866 and Mrs. 
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: The Woman and The Home : 
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fCHARMING young lady teacher in one of our 
schoo's for the deaf anneunced her coming 
marriage at the end of the schoo! year. A series 
ef pirties» and showers followed, given by her 


nume:ous friends. 

At one of these showers the bride-to-be received a dainty 
kitchen apron with a dust cap to match. it was merely a blue 
cud white checked gingham affair, but it was made very care- 
fully and finished off with a simple design in white cross 


siitch. Accompanying the gift was a note requesting that 


ea 
a 
é 


both apron and cap te denned immediately so the guests couid 
get a glimpse of the bride-to-be as a future housewife. No 
sconer has the young lady complied with the request than a 
genileman’s voice called out, “Ah, that would keep any man 
home!" 

Aye it is, even the gentlemen are interested in pretty aprons, 
—when they are on his sweetheart, his bride-to-be, or on his 
wife. Somehow the food tastes better to him when it is served 
ever his shoulder from some one in a lovely zpron. 

Spring is here. Have we a géferous supply of tidy aprons? 
We shall often be seen out in our yards and on our verandas 
at all times of the day throughcut the summer. Are we goirg 
to consider ourselves approachable in a flimsy, unsightly apron, 


o> worse still with qa dish towel about us? Let us hope not,—- 


REAR VIEW 


not with all the attractive apron patterns around us, in every 
home magazine we see! 

We are showing a pattern here, of an apron made very 
pleasing to the eye with a little handiwork upon it. It is made 
of unbleached muslin with pockets of blue Everfast which 
greatly add to its attractiveness. The flowers, embroidered 
around the pockets and at the neck line in front of the apron, 
are a splash of gaily embroidered colors chosen to suit one’s 
taste. The braid outlining the apron is of the same shade of 
blue as the pockets. This apron will be just the thing to wear 
out in our rose gardens while plucking our morning boquets. 

& 

Men like women to reflect them, but the woman who can 
only reflect a man and is nothing in herself will never be of 
much service to him. 

re 

Woman must impose a restraint upon her effections until she 
is challenged. Like a violet she hides her sweetness beneath 
the leaf until the hand is stretched to pluck her from conceal- 
ment. 


The truth itself is not believed, 


From ‘one whe often has deceived. 


FRONT VIEW Anon. 
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PUBLIC. OF TN TON 


By Dr. JAMES H. CLOUD 


}} ECENT invitation to deliver an address under 
the auspices of the Literary Society of Gallaudet 
College made it possible to again visit my Alma 
Mater while the college was in session—the first 
opportunity of the kind in 


thirty-five years. 
Change and improvements all around I saw since my previous 
visit which was during the semii-centennial of the college, in 
1914. A visit to the Lincoln Memorial with the president of 
my Alma Mater, Dr. Hall, to the Episcopal Cathedral, where 
also lies the remains of Woodrow Wilson, with the Rev. Mr. 
Pulver; and to the tomb of the unknown soldier in company 
Hughes, included the outsanding 
additions to the capitol vicinity since My last visit. The notable 
improvement to be observed on Kendall Green is the dignified, 
substantial well planned Scp>ia Fowler Hall which houses the 


with assistant prcfessor 


There were neo signs of deterioration to be 
seen anywhere about the college. The upkeep of the original 
fabric has been excellent; the alterations afford greater conven- 
ience; the inncvations make for greater comfort and efficiency ; 


College women. 


while the few new acquisitions in works of art add beauty to 
the surroundings and harmonize with the accumulations of 
But what by far is the mest interesting at Gallaudet 
are the folks—especially the undergraduates, representatives 
of the latest and best from the many schools of the land. It 
was a treat, an inspiration, to meet with and to know them, 


the years. 


to cbserve how happy they were in their environment, to note 
their splendid qualities of head and heart, and to mark the high 
aspirations fostered now as always in the “halls of Gallaudet.” 

There are now quite a number of deaf ministers, active and 
retired, in this country, and I think I am the only person at the 
present time who can claim a personal acauaintence with each 
one of them. Among the more recent additions to the ranks of 
the clergy is the Rev. Warren M. Smaltz, the newly appointed 
rector cf All Souls’ for the Deaf, Philadelphia, whom I had the 
pleasure of meeting for the first time during my recent eastern 
trip. 

The Rev. Mr. Smaltz lost his hearing when seven years of 
age, well after having acquired normal speech. He retained anJ 
trained his speech by constant use supplemented by exercises in 
elocution, He has a natural talent for speech reading and 
without any special instruction early excelled in the art. His 
ready speech and excellent speech-reading ability, quick intel- 
lect, retentive mind ready assimailtion of knowledge, and a 
natural predilection for study, enabled him to pass through the 
grades and tc graduate from the Stourhsburg High School in 
1911. This was followed by a commercial course at the Key- 
stone State Normal School at Kutztown in which he graduated 
in 1912. Being advised te enter the Pennsylvania School for the 
Déaf at Mt, Airy chiefly to acquire a greater proficiency in lip- 
reading, he did so, remaining about eight months, graduating 
in 1913, Although a graduate of Mt. Airy his speech and 
speech-reading ability are essentially his own acquired before 
entering the school. Mr. Smaltz then entered the famous Central 
High School in Philadelphia, took the full course, graduating 
in 1916 with the degree of B. A. The next few years he spent 
as a student in the “University of Hard Knocks,” although in 
view of his unusual talents and previous training the knocks 
do not seem to have been so very hard. In the meanwhile he 
had got in touch with All Souls. The call of the ministry, 
always strong within, became more insistent so he resolved 
to qualify for the priesthood. With that end in view he entered 
the Philadelphia Divinity Seminary, which is affiliated with the 


THE REV 
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WARREN MILTON SMALTZ 
oi all Souls’, Philade!phia 


University of Pennsylvania, taking the full three year course, 
winning prizes and honors, and is due to graduate this spring 
at the head of his class. His is an enviable record in scholer- 
ship, apart from the fact that it wis made in the schools for the 
hearing under the handicap of total deafness. Owing to an 
emergency which developed at All Souls, due to the continued 
ill health and eventual retirement of the rector, the Rev. Mr. 
Dantzer, Mr. Smaltz was made deacon and advanced to the 
priesthood with canonical speed and made rector of All Souls 
in advance of graduation from the Seminary. The Rev. Mr. 
Smaltz is developing a clear and easy command of the sign 
language which he uses, in the main, in the English order. On 
occasion he fills pulpits in other parishes, preaching orally, 
and is quite free in his invitations to rectors of hearing parishes 
to preach at All. Souls. In short, he mixes in with the clergy 
of the Diocese as if he was one of them which, in fact, he is. 
The Rev. Mr. Smaltz has a wife and two most interésting 
little girls. 
the church. 

With the advent of the Rev. Mr. Smaltz a new era dawns 
at All Souls. The parish is fortunate in having as its rector 
a well trained, scholarly, and able priest of progressive ideas 
and high aspirations. And the Rev. Mr. Smaltz is fortunate in 
coming unto a long established institution with its splendid 


With his family he occupies the rectory adjcining 


equipment, congenial environment and unlimited opportunities. 
oa * * 


The March issue of The Octogan, the magazine of the Ameri- 
can Steel Foundry Company, one of the major industrial cox- 
porations of the country, contains a write-up of one of the silent 
world’s foremost characters which is so caccurate, complete, 
illuminating and interesting that we here reproduce it in full: 
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Dr. George T. Dougherty was born on a farm in the “Show 
me” state of Missouri. He became deaf at two years of age 
from typhoid fever and went to a school for the deaf in Miss- 
ouri and afterward to Gallaudet College in Washington, D. C. 
Thus for four years he lived in the positical atmosphere of the 
nation’s capital, coming to know a great many noted public men 
ers of the acaf in their mutual relations. 

Dr. Dougherty obtained his practical chemistry and metallurgy 
at Washington University in St. Louis, Missouri, with such class- 
mates as Pope Yeatman, who generously loaned him his lecture 
notes from prcessors’ lectures, by which he was enabled to keep 
up with his class und pass the examinations. This Mr. Yeatman 


DR. GEORGE T. DOUGHERTY 


lurgical engineers in the world succeeding the celebrated expert, 
John Hays Hammond as Directing Manager of all British-own- 
ed go!d mines in Transvaal, Scuth Africa, and later was Chief 
Consulting Engineer for Guggenheim Brothers of New York. 

For several years Dr. Dougherty was Assayer and Chemist 
for the St. Louis Sugar Refining Company, Vulcan Steel Works 
in South St. Lou’s and Dcering tiarvester Company. On Feb- 
ruary 4, 1895, he came to the old Sargent Company (now 
part of the American Steel Foundries). Mr. J. C. Davis 
was there at the time, first as Secretary and later Sup- 
erintendent of the Steel Foundry. Dr. Dougherty served for 
22 years as Chief Chemist, under many changes of Works 
Managers and Superintendents and he is now Associate 
Chemist. 

In the course of his work, Dr, Dougherty spent considerable 
time on research and experimental work and developed rapid or 
improved methods of chemical analysis and contributed papers 
on them to technical and scientific journals, some of which were 
reproduced in the chemical press of England and Continental 
Europe, and some of his methods were incorporated in text- 
books. That grand old man cf English Chemistry and Physics, 
Dr. Sir William Crookes, F. R. C. S., inventor of the Crookes 
Vacuum tube, discoverer of several new chemical elements, the 
first man in history to light his residence with electric current— 
from his home-made batteries. and Editor of the old-established 
Chemical News of Londen, liked to reprint Dr. Dougherty’s 
papers published elsewhere whenever he noticed them. These 
published papers in domestic and foreign periodicals caused his 
Alma Mater to confer on him the degree of Doctor of Science. 

He was married to an English-born lady who had been a 
school teacher for several years in the United States, and has 
one child, a girl who is now teaching in the Chicago Public 
Schocls. 


* * * 


The Utch Eagle, published at the Utah Schocl for the Deaf, 
over which Mr. Frank M. Driggs presides, has issued a “De- 
claration of principals,” fifteen in number, which are disvern- 
ing and constructive in character and which for the most part, 
present deals worth striving for. They fit in admirably at 
schools where working conditions are perfect, the personnel 
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congenial, and, aside from the hearing defect, the pupils are 
normal. The footnote indicates that after a good night’s sleep 
principle No. 9 is eliminated. What remain may be regarded 
as Mr. Drigg’s “Fourteen Points.” Here they are with some 
comment appended: 


lst—That teaching is a profession that merits the utmost 
foyalty and co-cperation. 

2nd—That in teaching, above all professions, growth’ is 
essential to life, and that service is more important than 
material ‘Yreward. 

3d—That a teacher should be absolutely dependable, pos- 
sess an appropriate personality, and be truly patriotic rever- 
ant and patient. 

4th—That all teachers of the deaf should have at least a 
high schocl education; and that preference and greater salary 
inducements te offered to those having normal school and 
university credits and special training in the work they are 
to) do—whether in the literary or industrial classes. 

5th—That every deaf child should be taught speech and 
speech-reading. 

6th—That every school for the deaf should have an environ- 
ment cf speech and English, 

7th—That, to obtain the most satisfactory results in speech 
and speech-reading the oral and the manual pupils shculd be 
segregated. 

&8th—That the acauisition of the English language is best 
promoted when the means of communication and instruction 
are speech, finger-spelling and writing. 

9th—That the sign language should not be used for the 
purpose of instruction in any department. 

10th—That the means of communication and instruction in 
manual classes should be by finger-spelling and writing. 

11th—That oral pupils should be given every opportunity 
to complete their education by oral methods, and that special 
courses of speech and speech reading be given to all ad- 
vanced pupils. 

12th—That we recognize the very important place super- 
visors and hcousemothers occupy in the care and hometraining 
of deaf children, and insist that only men and women of 
education and culture be selected in order that the deaf child 
shall gain in character building and education through their 
home-school environment. 

13th—That the vocational training in all schools for the 
deaf should te more educational and scientific in character. 

14th—That more attenticn should be given to the needs 
of deaf girls in preparing them to take their place in the 
wage-earning world. 

15th—That a code of professional ethics should be formula- 
ted for the guidance in practice of superintendents and teach- 
ers of the deaf in their mututal relations. 

(After that—Since sleeping over the abowe we should 
eliminate No. 9 entirely. Ideals should be positive in char- 
acter.—Editor Eagle.) 


That “ service is more important than material re- 
It is also true that material ward com- 


No. 2: 
ward” is quite true. 
mands the service. 

No. 5: That “every deaf child should be taught speech and 
speech reading” may be accepted with some reservations. 
“Every” is a comprehensive word amd it is not every child 
that can be taught speech and speech reading. In the general 
run of pupils in the public schocls for the dgaf there is a 


certain percentage, we would put it at five per cent, by whom 
the acquisition of speech and speech reading worthy of the 


name is practically out cf the question. 

No. 7: Class room segregation of pupils taught by different 
methods is proper. That the segregation of the orally and 
manually taught should be carried on outside of the class room 
is a sop to oralism rather than a benefit to the deaf. 

No. 9: The Eagle editor has given No. 9 the foot-note and 


definitely kicked it out of his criginal list. This early morning's 
exercise of his educated set of terminal digits was preceded 


by the closing cf his Eagle eyes in the blissful sleep of the 


intentionally just. The elimination of No. 9 as originally 
worded will not be regretted. But there is a positive ideal 
which might have been substituted, and which is worthy of 


a place in any declaration of principles affecting the education 
of the deaf, which would make it permissible to use the sign- 
language for chapel services, lectures, addresses, debates, 
declamations, recitations, dialogues, and hymn renditions. By 


THE 


the sign-language is meant the language in its pristine purity 
and as nearly as possible in the English order. Schools are 
suffering not from the use but from the abuse and neglect of 
the sign language. The teacher, principal, superintendent, 
director, managing officer and what not who is versed in the 


sig language is all the better qualified for whatever position 
he or she may hold in connection with a school for the deaf. 


We venture to suggest that the Eagle man write cut the formula 


for the effective potion which enabled him to get a goed night’s 
sleep, awake in his right mind clothed and girded in strength, 
and send it to the Director of the Central Institute, St. Louis. 
If it works, he will have conferred a benefit on suffering 
humanity. 


* % * 


From the Minnesota Companion we clip the following excel- 


lent article which ought to go far towards educating the publié 
as to the deaf: 


THE DEAF 

Written by Miss Helen Hanson as a school exercise while 
atiending High School in Seattle, Washington. 

Many years ago, our forefathers came over to this country 
te escape oppression and injustice. This was the land of op- 
portunity. It has always been a tradition, of which we were 
justly proud, that all should find their chance for happiness 
within our country. Happiness includes the ability to acquire 
knowledge and self-reliance, which makes one able to care 
for himself, 

Yet there is a class of people today who are not given an 
equal chance for knowledge. ‘This class of people is the deaf. 
Because of ignorance and indifference on the part of the 
general public, thousands cf deaf children grow up with 
scarcely more knowledge than a ten-year-old child. 

There are two systems of educating the deaf, the Oral 
Method and the Combined System. In the Oral Method the 
deaf are taught speech and lip-reading. Signs are prohibited, 
and in many oral schools, the children are punished if they use 
their hands to express their meaning. The aim of this method 
is a proficiency in speech and lip-reading. 

On the other hand, the Combined System aims to develop 
the mind as well as the speech of the pupil. If a pupil shows 
aptitude, he is taught speech and lipreading, as well as signs. 
But if he is unable to learn, he is taught by signs, a beautiful 
aud picturesque language which pictures with the hands alms: 
every word in the English language. 

In the Oral System the child must master the difficulties 
of the language and of speech before he can express himself. 
Until such time the thousands of queries which all children 
have must go unanswered. But in the Combined System, the 
small child is early taught signs. He readily grasps them. 
and he has an easy and expressive means of communication. 
A deaf child cf the age of seven, who has been taught orally, 
has no more general information than the hearing child of three. 

There are free public schools in each state where the Com- 
bined System is used. Here the pupils are prepared to make 
their own way in the world. A regular course of study is 


given, and speech and lip-reading are taught if the pupil shows. 


ability. In addition to this, the boys are taught such trades as 
printing, shoe-making, and carpentry, while the girls are taught 
housekeeping and dressmaking. 

There is a college, the only deaf college in the world, in 
Washington D. C., where languages, philosophy, history, and 
such subjects are given, much as in common universities. All 
this is carried on by means cf signs. 

It is said by supporters of the Oral Method that pupils are 
taught to speak and read the lips, of others, so well that they 
cannot be distinguished from hearing people. But this is not 
sc. Very exceptional cases are pointed to with great pride. 
But the majority of the deaf are incapable of such develop- 
ment. An oral pupil must be directly facing the speaker, in 
a gocd light, to catch the words. He can gain nothing from 
lectures, chapel meetings, or any group conversation, unless 
he is directly in the front. ; : 

Imagine if you can growing up to maturity without ever 
having heard a sermon, a lecture, an assembly speech, or any 
kind of public address. Think what it would mean to yourself. 
Imagine you are perfectly deaf. Not a sound comes to you. 
You cannot even hear your own voice. You must watch and 
strain constantly to catch the meanings of phrases, Every nerve 
is tense. You try so hard not to be a failure. You concentrate 
intently. Then picture the relief of the sign-language, a free 
and easy and beautiful picturization of thoughts. It is a 
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painting in the air. You can Jean back in your chair and 
understand without effort. When you come down to it, to a 
person, who cannot hear at all, lip-reading is also a sign 
language. How much more beautiful and full of expression 
and meaning is the rea] sign-language, With signs a speaker 
can address any audience. All sorts of information can be 
acquired. Easy and free communication with others is estab- 
lished. 


I know personally a girl who has studied under the Oral 
Method for eleven years, and who is now beginning all over 
again, learning with signs. Besides this, an oral pupil’s mind is 
not developed. All efforts are spent on the speech and. lip- 
reading, while mental studies are neglected. There is a group 
of theorists and faddists, who support the Oral Method. 
But they hear. They do not know the real needs of the deaf. 
They work upon public sympathy by pointing out exceptional 
cases of pupils who have attended schools for the hearing, 
They publish touching magazine stories. For example, there 
is the stcry of the blind mother and the deaf son. The boy 
was sent to an oral school. High hopes were raised. He 
was to become just like a hearing boy. After months of tedious 
work on the part of the boy, he learned to speak one word. 
When the mother came to visit him, he ran to meet her and 
cried aut, “Mother.” But one might wonder how many blind 
mothers have deaf sons? How far would the boy go in the 
world with his precious ability to speak the one word, “Mother!” 

An experienced oral teacher, a hearing man, says, “I am one 
ef the men who introduced the pure Oral Method into Ireland 
some years age, and for years I was a fanatical advocate of 
that methed. But time and experience have taught me wisdom, 
and my views are no longer what they were.” 

For pupils of the Combined System, all is different. Their 
mental education is watched carefully, and,- while they are 
taught speech they are also taught other things, as in our 
schools. There is no strain on their eye. They can attend 
lectures of their own, where the speaker uses signs. 

The oralists have failed to keep their pupils together after 
leaving schocl. They are forced either to pick up signs as 
they can and go among the other deaf, or remain practically 
isolated, for very few deaf can learn speech and lip-reading 
well enough to asscciate easily with hearing people. 

The deaf using signs have a national association one whose 
purposes is to fight the Oral Method. They have a national 
fraternal society, and many state and local organizations, 
They carry en business, and have parties and various social 
meetings. 

The deaf using signs have a national association, one whose 
been known to beg in Seattle and he was forced out of town 
by the other deaf. If you ever see a beggar who claims deaf- 
ness, you may be almost certain he is an impostor. The deaf 
are to be admired. They bear their burdens and bother none. 

I have had a great deal of experience with the deaf, for my 
father and mother do not hear. And I ask you to undo the 
evils of the Oral Method, and to do your best to spread the 
Combined System. If a man becomes broader minded, self- 
supporting, and self-reliant as a result of signs, it is his 
right to be given them, and if he becomes happier and a better 
citizen because cf them, then surely no one on this earth has 
the right to deny him signs. 


indy City Observations 
(Continued from page 353) 


seek her hand. But Miss Heckmen, regarded as one of the 
prettiest young women in America, declares wedding bells are 
not gcing to ring for her. She's married to her career, she 
says.” 

The cartoonist drew some cartoons depicting the mental apa- 
thy of these poor fellows. ‘The ranchman is sitting at his posi- 
tion milking a cow, but the cow seems to wonder what sort of a 
milker he is as his mind wanders hither the musican cannot 
see where the music ccmes from for her vision is blinding 
him, but werst of all the “60 year old mute” is setting up 
in ted like he had ate too many prunes or was thinking of 


to-morrow being his date with the dentist. 


Truth crushed to earth shall rise again; 
The eternal years of God are hers. 
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By Alexander L. 


iN THE concluding paragragh of my April letter 
I referred to the children of deaf parents. An- 
| other angle to the matter is in where children 
| have deaf parents who speak well and read the 
: lips fluently. In this state of affairs the children 
rarely ever learn signs and almost never acquire the manual 
alphabet, but resort to the two-hand alphabet in exigencies 
where lip-reading fails, 


At the other extremes are the children of totally deaf people 
who do not read the lips, even though they may speak and be 
In these circumstances the children grow up to the 
sign language and sit in with their parents and entertain their 
deaf guests. Some times only the eldest of several children be- 


comes proficient in signs, 


understood. 


and the younger ones depend very 
largely on him or her, but just as often one child is as expert 
as another and in this respect the 
generally an ideally happy one. 

The end ot the gamut in Gd pitifulness is reached where 
only one of a married couple is deaf, and the hearing partner 
has no deaf relatives, 


home so favored is 


and no relatives who have been in the 
werk of teaching the deaf. This offers two combinations, one 
mother deaf and father hearing, and the other father deaf and 
mother hearing, and this last, usually, not always, but usually 
brings about the minimum in result as to happiness accruing 
to the deaf and this statement is not based on a 
single case, but is a concensus of several, with results identical. 
An almost unbelievable phase of this is in that the fewer the 
children the greater the happiness and no children at all spells 


for the greatest, for 


parent, 


then the mated couple are on _ the 
firmest basis possible under the circumstances. 


© 


sheer loneliness would make the 
hearing partner sociable at meal and at other times. With 
small children about them, the pair usually enjoy life to the 
fullest and it is only after children are grown up that dangers 
will Before the danger period is approached ask 
any one who has been through it and they will tell you that 
the deaf parent is gradually side-tracked and 
tells something. All join in the 

deaf one asks what furnished the merriment. 
spell out the details? 
but will counter and 


If it were nothing else, 


come. 


eliminated, 
laugh. ‘The 
Will some one 
Nine times out of ten they will not, 
stall, cannot, for a3 
suredly they can, but the time is at hand when all are mutual- 
ly satiated with what they have come to consider a drag on 
them, so, well, so the deaf one learns not to ask, and to 
bear the humiliation in silence. All this and much more is the 
penalty the deaf person must pay when marrving a hearing 
one, except with conditions present such as are above noted. 
And it’s human nature at its human naturest, for the pathways 
of the deaf and the hearing, where matrimony is concerned, 
lie in diametrically opposite directions. Notable exceptions 
to the general rule have been in the cases of Alexander 
Graham Bell, Issac Lewis Peet, Thomas Gallaudet, Weston 
Jenkins, and yet others, but all these were instances of hear- 


Some one 


not because they 


Pach 


ing men with deaf wives, and and all allied to the profession of 
teaching the deaf, and too, all these instances were of the 
more favorable marriage, where deaf and hearing are con- 
cerned—that is, they were between hearing men and deaf 
women, which is far the lesser risk involved when the deaf 
and the hearing marry. 


write a book on 
experiences in manual spelling, and if no one ever does, some 


Some day some observant thinker will 


ene ought to just the same. It has so many and so varying 
phases, if a whole book isn't given over to the subject, then 
at least a good part of one might be. 

There are as many angles to finger expression as there are 
to oral speech, and it will take a far brighter and keener 
pen than this to do the subject justice. 

First, spellers than good 
am refering to the quality of the expression, not to its lingual 
The best speller I ever knew was a colored boy 
While he learned to speli 
he also took unusual care to form every 
if his hand was being used as a model for a sculptor to 
reproduce it in marble. He left our establishment, and I did 
not see him again for twenty-five years, when he began talking 
to me in the old vernacular, every letter a model, 
And last week, 


there are more poor ones. I 
accuracy. 
who worked for me at one time. 


rapidly, letter, as 


and with 
great rapidity of execution, starting a short 
I ran into a colored train porter, who, more 
than twenty years ago was an employee of ours, and like the 
first mentioned a splendid speller, and though he had not 
used the manual alphabet in all that time, he spelled with the 
same old-time grace and clarity. 

Last I had numerous talks with daughters 
of a deaf couple, and they use some signs with their 
spelling, yet while rapid, and clear, for some reason I couid 
not account for, for a long time, I had great difficulty in 
collating a sentence, while experiencing no trouble at all 
reading the fingers of the husband and son of the elder of 
the two daughters, so when one of the young women spoke 
again, I watched as close as if I was doing a Sherlock 
Holmes stunt, and caught the trouble, which was in that both 
the girls were making C and E so much alike that it brought 
only confusion to me, where their Father was used to it, it 
never caused him any difficulty. 

And getting used to it is another phase of the matter. A 
well known hearing son of a distinguished deaf clergyman 
and orator, who talks almost as well as his Father does, and 
he has had a lot of experience, as a teacher of the deaf, also, 
sat in my ofhce one day when a caller gave me a message by 
spelling, and when the caller completed her errand, my visitor 
asked if I understood, and, being used to the speller’s manner, 
of course I did, but he hadn't been able to understand a 
word. He had no intention of prying at all, and knew the 
young woman, and the curious formations of her hand and 
finger fascinated him, in a manner of speaking and being 
used to the language of the deaf, before even he had even 
a knowledge of spoken language, yet he could not catch 
a word. 


railway journey, 


summer two 
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I have had business associates whose spelling was so 
atrocious I had to request many repeats, and even then 
could only gather the sense by a system of guessing, and 
sometimes I know that that made me appear stupid to strangers 
who did not understand the circumstances. I have been 
summoned to give information in the presence of strangers, 
and they no doubt with a doubly bad impression of the 
deaf man who had been called to state some facts, first that 
I must be several kinds of a wooden head because it re- 
quired finger spelling to reach my understanding, and then 
because the spelling was so badly done, it was a big job to 
find out what was wanted of me because the speller would 
not take the trouble to form his letters correctly. This same 
speller once asked me why one deaf man he mentioned always 
understood him while I did not, so, as the man mentioned 
was far from anything out of the ordinary, | happened to 
witness a meeting of the two a few days later. The bad 
speller got off several things in succession. I don't know 
what they were, though I was watching from a_ balcony, 
but when my deaf friend reached my office I asked what the 
person who had spoken to him told him, and the secret came 
out, for my deaf friend told me he never understood him, 
but played safe by smiling and nodding his head afirmatively, 
after each of the speaker’s sentences, which happy solution 
was not for me, nor my way out of it, so I endured for a 
quarter of a century a form of purgatory that only those 
who have been through it can appreciate, 

Another odd phase of this thing is in the facility with 
which the use of the manual alphabet is acquired by those 
who we would far rather not learn it at all. An 
of it being in an elevator operator asking me how people 
learned, and I foolishly gave him a chart, and he began at 
me next day, and used it more to show off his acquirement 
than to be of any real service, and he took delight in showing 
off with people in the car till my only recourse was to avoid 
using his car. As he was only advertising himself, it was 
a form of publicity that deaf people naturally prefer to do 
without. 

Not long ago, { ran into an old schoolmate dating to the 
time when I could hear and was in the public school. At 
first I did not place him, but the third venture at his name 
proved correct, and we had a jolly reunion in a subway train 
en route to business. We had not met in thirty-five years, 
und he had become a New Yorker soon after I did, was a 
paying teller in one of the big banks and had a fine wile, 
home and six-year old boy. I lost no time visiting there, 
and as it was in the same block, that my own home is in, I 
saw them often. Both husband and wife wanted to learn 
to use the manual alphabet, and I took them a copy of the 
Journal. carrying a nearly full page manual alphabet, and 
left it with them, only to find on my next call, the kiddie 
had learned it, but no one else, and my next few and last 
calls were made with the kiddie doing all the interpreting 
for Papa and Mama, and they thought it a great achievement 
without any regard for the convenience of the party of the 
fourth part, to wit: myself, and right afterward they moved 
far away, and I wasn’t sorry. 

The furtherest south in undesirable spellers happens when 
one reaches the individual who learns eight or nine of the 
letters, and is too lazy, or too indifferent to learn the others, 
which would not be so bad if he did not use all sorts of make- 
shifts to have you endure him while he makes the missing 
letters in the air, or on his palm, or speaks them orally. Once, 
but not twice, for this type of parasite. 

There ought to be many other similar experiences, and this 
‘column will be glad to run them, so, well, what have you? 


instance 


I don’t recall where it happened, but a man was put in jail 
somewhere recently, the police having the idea that he was an 
imposter, as he most likely was, but in order to test the matter 
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out, they dropped electric light bulbs behind him and hammered 
his cell with anvils, and as the suspect responded they thoughi 
him as a fakir. As a matter of fact, an electric light bulb gives 
out a report like a gun shot to a deaf person, and the anvil test 
wouldn't prove anything either. A real deaf man, even Jif in- 
nocently behind the bars, would have a job explaining to tue 
ofheials the differernce between feeling and hearing sound. 


A fakir dropped in my ofhce recently and handed me a card 
stating that he hdd become entirely deaf through fever, and was 
raising money to get an education. He wasn’t aware that | 
was deaf, nor that the man I had been talking to when he 
came in was also deaf. The man I had been in conversation 
with had seen the fakir in another office a few days before, 
and walked about fifteen feet from the fakir, and behind his 
back, dropped a twenty-five cent piece on the floor, and im- 
mediately the fakir turned his head to get a slant on the coin, 
though | had not turned my head, and as soon as he saw he was 
trapped, he made for the door, and was in a descending 
elevator before we could nail him. 


Not long ago, while the halls of my apartment home were 
being painted, the floor and apartment numbers were tempcr- 
arilly obliterated, and a deaf visitor to my home got confused 
and by mistake reng the bell of the apartment over mine. The 
person who answered of course was a stranger to him, so he 
pronounced my name, and | judge pronounced it badly, for it 
trips many hearing people, too. After he had tried to ask for 
me several times the lady told him to wait, closed the door, and 
shortly returned and handed him a dime. He handed the dime 
back, got out his glasses, and pencil and pad, and wrote down 
my name, when the lady told him to go to the floor below. 
Just a little worse was the experience of a well-known New 
Yorker who got interested in a young lady while on a vacation 
at Asbury Park, and got a cordial invitation for him to call at 
her home when she returned in the fall. Early in September he 
set out one evening to see the young lady again, and when the 
servant opened the coor he found he had no visiting cards, so 
wrote his name on a tablet and handed it to the maid, who 
possibly could not read, but looked at the writing, upside and 
downside, closed the door telling him to wait, and in ten 
minutes came back handing him a sandwich and an apple, 
And he is a good dresser, too, which makes the maid's blunder 
the more remarkable. 


+ a 
Removal Notice 
The Cresent Engraving Co., anncunce their removal from 42 
Duzne St. on April 26th, to 149 Church Street, New York 


City. This company has been in existence since 1886. Unti 
recently it was owned and conducted solely by Emanuel 
Souweine, but now he has taken into partnership Mr, vy. 
Pembeck. 

ARCHITECT MARR TRAVELS 
Architect Thomas S. Marr was in Havana, Cuba, for 


two days in March and on Sunday March 30th he was in 
Panama where he remained four days. He will be in Wash- 
ington in June and in St. Paul in July, attending the N. F. S. D. 
Convention of course. 


Wanted 


Young Jewish Semi-Mute girl would like to be a companion 
to a young deaf-mute girl or child. Anna Libster, 995 Aldus 
Street, Bronx, N. Y. 

—A dvertisement. 


AND HE PROBABLY DOES 
“Daughter, doesn’t that young man know how to sav good-night?” 
“Oh, daddy! I'll say he does!"—Exchange. 
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The Annals for the Deaf 


The March number of the American Annals of the 
Deaf contains a report of the Proceedings of the Twelfth 
Conference of Superintendents and Principals, held at St. 
Augustine, Florida, January 14-17, 1924. 

The problem of outside supervision of small pupils 
and the question of training and equipment of teachers 
seem to be the two outstanding subjects discussed at the 
Conference. Mrs. Hurd’s plan of a housemother, prefer- 
ably around the age of thirty, for each group of ten or 
twelve children, was generally accepted as the ideal one, 
but, besides the question of finances, the problem of 
finding a source of supply of suitable material was the 
hardest to solve. ‘Ihe work done in the classroom, espe- 
cially in the primary department, is largely futile if it is 
not complemented by proper supervision and teaching 
outside the classroom. The housemothers or supervisors 
should be at least of the same caliber as the teachers are, 
and in order to attract the right type of women, conditions 
as to salary and duties will have to be adjusted accord- 
ingly 

Mrs. S. M. Moore, Supervising Teacher of the Florida 
School, gave a very clear analysis of the type of women 
that constitute a considerable part of the teaching staffs 
in schools for the deaf. The irresponsible sort of training 
that is given during a few weeks in the summer by a 
certain number of teachers to absolutely inexperienced 
girls, at so much per, cannot be too strongly denounced, 
and it is to be hoped that the time will come when these 
so-called trainers cannot make good their guarantees of 
finding their students positions. A higher standard of 
preliminary education—college or normal school grad- 
uation—with better trainjng in the training schools 
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and a standardized requirement of qualifications was the 
goal set by the Conference. 


Alexander Lester Pach 


Alexander Lester Pach, who has for a number of 
years conducted a photograph business at 111 Broadway, 
New York City, has been compelled on account ot 
another tenant on his floor outbidding him for his rooms 
to move his studio across the street to 150 Broadway, 
where he will continue to cater to his many patrons. 

The name of Pach is synonymous for fine photograph 
Years ago, Pach Brothers had branch studios 
in a number of towns and cities which made them 
When our Alexander Lester Pach graduated 
from “Fanwood” in 1882, he started in with his uncles 
to learn the business from the ground up and a few 
years later he bought out one of their branch studios 
located at Easton, Pa., and for several years he conducted 
a good business. But Pach Bros. needed Alexander Lester 
at their central studio, so he was persuaded to sell out 


work. 


famous. 


and return to New York. In doing so he was made a 
member of the firm and placed at the head of the finish- 
ing, advertising and purchasing departments. “Through 
his management the business prospered and it was through 
him that the firm became known as a “photographer ot 


” 


men. Men famous in the world’s affairs, such as 
presidents of the United States, generals in the Army, 
admirals in the Navy, and college-presidents, were im- 
mortalized. After several years had passed by Alexander 
Lester decided to cut loose from his uncle (the other 
brothers having died) and go into business for himself. 
His establishment has always been the rendezvous of 
many deaf people, also for principals and teachers ot 
schools for the deaf, who invariably sat for their phot»- 


graphs. 


Mr. Pach is a very energetic man. With all the cares 
of conducting a large business he finds time to take a 
genuine interest in the affairs of the deaf, socially as well 
as public, and for thirty-two years has been a regular 
correspondent of this magazine. 


As a successful business man and as a true friend of 
the deaf we pay Mr. Pach this tribute, with the hope 
that his new business address will not lose him any of 
his former patronage. 


Good For Pennsylvania 


As far as motoring is concerned, Pennsylvania seems 
to have the model arrangement whereby the deaf are 
taken care of. No other state in the country has a regula- 
tion which provides a license for them, and a committee 
that will pass on such applications. 

This was made possible through the tireless efforts 
of Rev. Franklin C. Smielau, who raised by popular sub- 
scription among the deaf of the state sufficient funds to 
employ legal help. 
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We understand that the bill as passed last year was 
framed by Mr. W. W. Beadell, editor of the Arlington 
(N. J.) Observer. To Mr. Beadell’s credit he gave much 
of his valuable time to the securing of valuable statistics 
relating to the deaf as competent drivers of automobiles 
in many of the states. These statistics also included in- 
formation from Police Commissioners regarding accidents 
traceable to deaf drivers, and the results secured presented 
facts so formidable in favor of the deaf as to overcome 
any objections which motor vehicle commissioners might 
present in their effort to debar the deaf as drivers of 
motor cars. 


The New Jersey legislature last year had a similar bill 
as the one passed by the Pennsylvania legislature which 
undoubtedly would have passed had it not suffered the 
same fate many other important bills did that were 
sent to the morgue when the legislature adjourned. 


Mr. Ballin Goes to Hollywood 


Albert Victor Ballin, of New York City, has been 
called to Hollywood to attend to the filming of “Sardana- 
polus,” a historical romance, which has successfully 
passed into the Sales Department of the Palmer Photo- 
play Corporation of Hollywood. “Sardanapolus” is the 
name of the last king of Assyria, about 606 B.C. Mr. 
Ballin sailed on the S. S. Finland of the Panama-Pacific 
Line on Thursday, March 27th last. 


Mr. Ballin has the imagination and ability to write 
scenarios, besides possessing the natural talents requi- 
site to good acting, and with these in his favor it is 
quite likely that, with the acceptance of his scenario and 
his presence to direct the filming, he will be the gainer 
by the transaction. 

We believe there are two other deaf people who 
have had their scenarios accepted at Hollywood—namely, 
Howard L. Terry and Mrs. Guie Deliglio, but whether 
or not their scenarios were filmed we are unable to 
Mrs. Deliglio will be in the East this month 
and is due for a visit to the SrLENrT Worker office in 
June, so we will be able to get first hand information 


learn. 


from her. 


Starting Things 


Harry S. Smith, instructor of Printing and Linotyping 
at the Utah School for the Deaf, in his efforts to raise the 
standard of printing among our little paper family, got 
out a very attractive issue of the Utah Eagle recently that 
bore the earmarks of his artistic skill as a typographer for 
which he is widely known in printerdom. If Mr. Smith 
can maintain the standard of the Eagle, which he has 
set up as an example for other schools to emulate, 
the Utah school should congratulate itself on having 
secured the services of such an efficient instructor as Mr. 
Smith is. Without trying to appear conceited, it was in 
the office of the SitenT Worker where he became 
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initiated into the mysteries of the’ Printers’ Art and 
where he was persuaded to give up the idea of building 
pig pens for a dollar a day. 


The “National Optimist” 
Discontinued 


On account of the serious illness resulting in a nervous 
breakdown of the editor and proprietor, the National 
Optimist has been discontinued. This monthly newspaper 
for the deaf was launched on the sea of journalism just 
before the Atlanta Convention and was selected as one 
of the five official organs of the N. A. D. The editor 
Mrs. C. L. Jackson, with good financial backing and 
long experience in the newspaper game, had unbounded 
faith in the venture and believed that she could make 
a success of it. But she knows better now and we 
hope some day she will contribute an article for the 
SILENT Worker telling of her experience. 

Mrs. Jackson desires, through the SiLent Worker, 


to thank those of her stanch friends who stood loyally by 
her. 


A Correction 


The writer of the article entitled “Father and Son,” 
which appeared in the April number of the SILENT 
Worker, wishes to make a correction. Through some 
misunderstanding, Mrs. Sanders gained the impression 
that the hero of the thief and cache story was Mr. W. 
H. Lipsett himself. Such was not the case. It was one 
of many stories with which he regaled those attendirg 
the meetings of the Clerc Literary Association. Mr. 
Lipsett has a large number of good stories stored withia 
his head. 


Belgium Deaf’s International 
Congress 


We have received the Program for the International 
Congress of the Deaf to be held in Liege, Belgium, on 
June 8 to 10, 1924, which will include a grand athletic 
meet, a subdivision of the General Olympic Games. 
Many French, and possibly English visitors are expected 
but it is very doubtful whether anybody from this side 
of the pond will attend. 


Crowded Out 


For want of space several interesting articles, crowded 
out of this issue, will appear in the June number. 


Notice 
Will the N. F. S. D. Delegates and Visitors to the St. Paul 
Convention who intend to pass through Duluth please com- 
municate with me so that arrangements can be made for thei 
entertainment during their stay here? 
Joun A. DeLAnce, Secy. 

Entertainment Committee, Zenith Branch, N.A.D. 

210 Providence Bldg., Duluth, Mina.— dv. 
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By J. W. Howson 


=) IS PRETTY hard in these days to devise new 
methods of attracting the thriftless and leading 
| them into habits of saving. It would seem that 
| the field of infermation had been quite completely 
: covered. Nevertheless a sign in an Oakland bank 
never fails to draw its quota of readers amongst the passers-by. 
It is too voluminous to reproduce here, but to make certain 
extracts we will quote the following. Suppose you, readers, deat 
readers particularly, are but twenty years of age. You are 
young and strong and vigorous. Work comes easily to you. Is 
it not possible that with practically no effort you can form the 
habit of depositing $3.33 in the bank each month? As the years 


The Beck bungalow in course of construction, The modest exterior 

of the building does not give any indication of the beauty of the in- 

terior. Designed and built practically entirely by Mr. and Mrs. Joseph 

Beck and their son Hiram, the actual outlay on this near to $5000 bun- 
galow was scarcely $1500. 


roll along it may be more difficult to work steadily; the willing 
muscles may be forced to yield to age. But the habit will be 
firmly established and at 65 years of age, if you have been 
faithful in making your deposits, the balance to your credit 
will be $5000. Quite a sum and certainly enough to keep any one 
of that age from the poor house. 

But suppose it is $25,000 that you would wish to have at the 
age of 65. A monthly deposit of $16.66, starting at the age of 20 
will reach that goal. Similarly a deposit monthly of $33.33, 
beginning at the age of 20 will amount to $50,000 when one is 
65 years of age. A sturdy, vigorous worker need not despair of 
the $50,000 goal. All that is needed is steady perseverance. To 
you $50,000 may seem a huge sum, but where is the $33.33 and 
more that you let slip through your fingers last month? 

Perhaps the age of 65 doesn’t appeal to you. You wish 
quicker returns. Well, then deposit $5.49 a month and at the 
age of 55, $5000 will be at your command. If you will deposit 
$9.73 each month you may have the $5000 at the age of 45. If 
you would that it should come at the age of 35, then $20.30 
deposited each month will bring it. 

It may be that you are past the age of 20, Then this little 
table may assist you in calculating your desires according to 
your age. 


Amount you want 


Your Present Age and Amount You Must Save 
at Age 65 20 30 ( 


2 0 
$ 5,000 $ 3.33 $ 5.49 $ 9273 $ 20.30 
25,000 16.66 27.46 48.69 101.52 
50,000 33.33 54.92 97.39 203.04 


There are other ways of looking at this table. For instance, 
if vou are infested with the get-rich-quick bug, a $203.04 
monthly investment at the age of 30 will bring you $50,000 at 
the age of 45. Of course there are other investments, such as oil 
stocks, and suburban lots in places several thousand miles from 
where you live. If you invest in these you're hopeless, but a 
dollar laid away in a savings bank is salted down for keeps. 


* . 
ee os *. 
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Of course the saving banks only pay 4 per cent interest, or 
thereabouts. A 6 per cent or 10 per cént investment will mount 
up very much faster, But pushing up this investment rate means 
increased risk and a much greater amount of financial acumea 
than the average person, whether deaf or hearing, possesses. 
Then there is the matter of figuring. When the writer was 
young he was deeply impressed by the way in which an older 
friend borrowed $10,000 from the bank on gilt edge real estate 
at 5 per cent and re-invested the same in almost as good stock 
vielding 514 per cent, By the transaction it was figured that 
$50 yearly was made without any visible use of capital. It 
looked like a ‘gift and the friend so regarded it. But was it? 
The bank required monthly payments of interest while the stock 
dividends only came semi-annually, Close investors on such 


The Beck family, architects, designers, contractors and 


builders of the bungalow. From left to right, Joseph 
Beck and son Hiram. 
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deals use what is called the effective rate of interest, which is 
the logical rate. The Argonaut has calculated the effective 
rate on the stock at 5.575 per cent and that on the real-estate 
loan at 5.117 per cent. This reduces the $50 profit to $45.80. 
In addition there were expenses attending the signing of papers, 
te say nothing of the constant attention to making and receiv- 
ing payments. 

The Argonaut has had plenty of experience in imparting 
figures to the deaf and is firm in the belief that the great 
majority will do well to let the savings bank attend to their 


A corner of the kitchen. This kitchen is provided with 

everything that goes to make a modern home. ‘The four 

coat enamel on all woodwork is the result of Mrs. Beck’s 
energy and skill, 


figuring. Compound interest in the savings bank, even at 
the low rate of 4 per cent, is deadly in its certainity. A 
cent invested at that rate in the time of Christ would now 


amount to many times the present wealth of the earth. 


One form of investment for the deaf, which I have already 


dwelt upon in previous issues of the Worker, and which 
I intend to refer to again, is the Own Your Own Home 
movement. It is a splendid form of investment and well. 


within the ability of the average family of the deaf. It 
remained for Mr. and Mrs. Joseph Beck and_ their 
Hiram, to go this form of investment one better. For not 
only do they own their own home, but they also built it. 
This doesn’t mean building a in which they hired 
some one else to do much of the labor under their supervision, 
but that they actually performed the whole of the job, or at 
least 98 per cent of it. They cleared the site, laid the forms 
for the foundation, poured the concrete, put up the studding, 
the roof and the siding, did most of the plumbing and wiring, 
did all of the interior finishing, put on the plaster wall board, 
and did all of the painting and papering inside and out. The 
result is an extremely fine and well built cottage of four rooms 
and bath with all modern conveniences. Its value on the market 
would be around $5000, yet it cost the Becks a trifle less than 
$1500, Where the family saved on material they were profligate 
with labor, which cost them nothing. With regular artisans’ 
wages the total cost of the house would have mounted far above 
$5000. 

Many an hour did the family spend pouring over bungalow 
plans before they evolved the paln that suited them best. That 
their ideas were not wasted may be judged from the fact that 


son, 


home 
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other parties are building from these plans, proving the rule 
that imitation is the surest approval zs well as the sincerest 
flattery. Joe and Hiram devoted all their spare time from the! 
regular employmnt, including Sundays, to the construction of this 
house. Mrs. Beck did all the light work, including the interior 
painting. Mr. John Dilke, our expert deaf painter, coached hei 
to some extent, with the result that her work looks like the jcb 
of « professional. And finally, when all was completed and sie 
did move in, Mrs. Beck, did so she states, shed tears of joy. 
In commemoration of the completion of their home, the 
Becks gave a house werming, which owing to the number of 
acceptances was divided into two sections, one party attending 
ene Saturday evening and the other party the following Sat- 
urday. Nearly a hundred interested guests crowded the small 
cottage on each occasion. Amongst the presents received was 2 
fine mahogany fower stand, the combined gift of some of the 


visitors. 


Joe Beck's father was a millionaire of Utah. He built the 
great Saltair bathing resort. Before reverses overtook the family, 
Joe Beck was not unfzmiliar with wealth and its attendant 
luxuries. But one doubts if anything ever gave him greater 
pleasure than building this littie cottage on the eastern shores 
of San Francisco Bay. 

Just what part signs play in the education of the deaf 1s a 
disputed question. As a means of enjoyment, of social inter- 
course and relaxation, at least amongst the adult deaf, they 
have no sane or sensible substitute. The Argonaut has the 
opinion cf well informed hearing people of extensive experience 
who are firmly convinced that the adult deaf meeting each other 
frequently in social affairs and conversing through the medium 
of signs, as nearly approa-h gatherings of hearing people as 
is humanly possible. And this includes those who have watched 
the hard of hearing in their associations. The verdict is that 


there is simply no comparison. 

One way of getting around the difficulty is to have your 
education orally and then’ upon approaching maturity to 
broaden out into the world of signs, as a butterfly emerges from 


f 


A view of the parlor. No camera in the hands of an amateur pho- 
tographer can do justice to the harmonious settings in his room. 


its cocoon. With this issue we present the photo of two bright 
young girls, Miss Mary Taylor and Miss Burma Young, who 
were educated orally. Mary has finished high school; Burma 
is in high school, Though expert lip-readers both are learning 
the sign language through the medium of using it, having as 
their teachers young men who are honest to goodness adepts at 
the use of signs. Needless to say the two fair young ladies 
do not lack for teachers, 


~ Te *, 


ee R . : 
Dwight Grady is connected with the San Francisco Chamber 
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of Commerce, in charge of one of the departments, Being a 
muchly travelled voung man, with experiences in the orient, 
he is familiar with many forms of language. California has a 
mixed population and it has been a source of surprise to others 
at the Chamber of Commerce how readily he can engage in con- 
versation with Spaniards, Mexicans Filipinos, and persons of 
other nationalities, even Chinese. Other employees at the Cham- 
ber have been waiting for Dwight’s downfall as a linguist, 
and it seemed that the occasion had arrived when a deaf-mute 
appeared upen the scene. Unable to make himself very clearly 
understoo! by writing he resorted to signs. Whereupon those 


Misses 


Welcome to the fold. Two _oralists gone astray. 
Burma Young and Mary Taylor, educated orally, have 
found the sign language an opening to an Elysian field 


hitherto undreamed of. They are rapidly mastering the 

new mode of expression and do not lack for teachers. 

Mary has finished high school which Burma still attends. 
present sought out Grady to lead him to his Waterloo, Great 
was their «stonishment when the latter readily engaged the 
deaf-mute in conversation, for Dwight being the son of deaf 
parents, has been familiar with the sign language from birth, 
and on this occasion took to it as a duck does to water. 

The Argonaut has just made his annual pilgrimage to a 
professional baseball game. One game a year usually suffices 
for the writer and serves to show whatever innovations the 
new season is bringing out. It may be noticed that the umpires 
are calling balls and strikes not only orally but also by means 
of signs that there may be no mistakes as to their decisions. 
Also the custom of holding up the fingers of the right hand 
to indicate the number of strikes called on a batter and similarly 
the number of balls with the fingers of the left hand is becoming 
more pronounced. At least this was the impression gleaned 
from watching one game. One wonders how these modes of 
signalling balls and strikes got into professional baseball, 
as they have been for decades employed by deaf boys in their 
institution games. It may be noticed that the umpires still use 
haid indicators for keeping tally of balls and strikes. It may 
not be amiss to prophecy that these indicators will soon be done 
awav with. With a great deal less effort the tally could be kept 
upon the fingers, keeping them in position until a new bats- 
man came to the plate. 


Ambition is no cure for Love. 
—Lay of the Last Ministreal. 
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DR. OLOF HANSON 


Ordained Deacon in the Episcopal Church at Seattle, Wash., 


Where can a man buy a cap for his knee? 
Or a key for the lock of his hair? 

Can his eyes be called an academy 
Because there are pupils there? 

On the crown of his head what gems are set? 
Who trayels the bridge of his nose? 

Can he use, when shingling the roof of his mouth, 
The nails on the ends of his toes? 

What does he raise from the slip of his tongue? 
Who plays on the drums of his ears? 

Who knows the cut and style of the coat 
That his stomach always wears? 

Can the crooks of his elbows be sent to jail? 
If so, what did they do? 

How does he sharpen his shoulder blades? 
I'll be hanged if I know; do you? 


—Graham Leader. 


I'li never contradict a man who has got my head under 


his belt. 
—W oodstock. 


BOY SCOUTS, ALABAMA SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 
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Edited by IF. A. Moore 


(Articles pertaining to sports in connection with the deaf will be welcomed by this department) 


John T. Boatwright. By Ted Griffing 


ITH this article | will endeavor to introduce _ still see Boaty in action on the court. He has held down 
you to John “Catsup” Boatwright, star end, a forward position for several years and has shown an 
star forward, star pitcher-outfielder-slugger, | uncanny ability to drop them in from all angles. He is 
star track and field man. Johnny is a tower quiet in his actions, and cool under fire. His ability on the 
of strength to any team of the Buff and court is fully recognized by his teammates—he is their 
Blue. We admit it, our opponents admit it, so I guess choice for Captain of the 1923 Gallaudet Five. And the 


that settles it! 

Gallaudet calls him “Cats- 
up” Boaty, because he makes 
no pretense of concealing his 
fondness for one of Heinz’s 
“57"—catsup! He is never so 
happy as when he is able to 
drown a fried egg in a bowl of 
oatmeal, bring his knife and 
fork into play, then float the 
whole mass of egg-oatmeal 
with catsup. Believe it 
whether you will or not. And 
that’s that. 

Boaty hails from the Pal- 
metto State, South Carolina. 
And Gallaudet is glad, mighty 
glad, he decided to wear the 
Buff and Blue after he grad- 
uated from the Ridge Spring 
school in 1919. During his 
five years here, he has won 
so many Varsity letters that an 
inventory is necessary to deter- 
mine the exact number. How- 
ever, we will not dwell on 
mathematics. 

Boaty joined the football 
squad during his Junior year 
and has since developed into a 
fast and dependable end. If 
he had donned a football uni- 
form when he was a Prep, we 
honestly believe he would 
rank with*some of the best 
wingmen of all times He is 
fast getting down the field 


under punts, and if he happens _ 


to be in the vicinity of a for- 
ward pass, the heave is. as 
good as completed. This year 
Boaty has proved a_ most 
valuable man when it is neces- 
sary to circle the wings. 
Running from punt formation, 
he rounds the ends with a zip 
and dash that brings the spec- 


tators to their feet raving like manics. Such is Boaty of 


the gridiron. 


After football togs have been stored away, you can 


JOHN T. BOATWRIGHT 


season will take care of itself. 

Boaty shines on the dia- 
mond because he is a_ born 
ball player. As a pitcher he 
ranks among the best in col- 
legiate circles. His work against 
the strong University of Mary- 
land nine last year will long be 
remembered by those who jour- 
neyedtoseethe fray. His big bat 
has won many a game with a 
timely single. In short, what 
Babe Ruth is to the Yankees, 
Boaty is to Gallaudet’s nine. 

And we must sing his praise 
as a performer on the track 
and field squad; it is only just 
that we do so. He has won 
several medals in intercollegiate 
meets in both the high and 
broad jumps. It was only a few 
years ago that his ability as a 
sprinter came to light. — Last 
May at the Class Track and 
Field Meet, Boatwright came 
within a yard of defeating the 
highly touted Harmsen in the 
century dash. He tied Harmsen 
in the final heat, but the race 
was not allowed because he had 
a false start, the starter’s gun 
failing to work when he tried 


“to recall the runners to their 


posts. Another race was neces- 
sary. Boatwright was penalized 
a yard for the false start, yet 
at the finish Harmsen was a 
bare yard in the front. 

Boaty has done better than 
22 feet in the broad jump, 
cleared the bar at 5’73%4” in 
the high jump, hurled the jave- 
lin over 160 feet in practice, 
and has performed well with 
the vaulting pole. He is.a hurd- 


_ler of no mean ability, either. 


Dan Hassett, an old. Olym- 


pic coach, said Boatwright and Harmsen were two of the 


most promising Olympic men he had ever seen. We: 


believe him. 
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[ hope I have convinced» you that Boatwright is a 
great athlete. He is as popular a student as he is an 
athlete, ‘The boys like him, the girls like him (so we've 
beeh told), and if that’s true, why continue to praise 
him? Trust’the fairer sex to pick a surer winner. We’re 
for you, Boaty. 


o—o—o 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNA. RELAYS 
Team entries for the Pennsylvania relay carnival on April 
25 and. 26 closed on April 1 with a total of exactly 500 colleges 


and schools on the list. This is 75 more than last year aud 


breaks all ‘previous records. 


The college list totals 113 and is the most representative in 
the history of the meet. An international flavor will be given 
the meet by the presence of teams from Cambridge University, 
England; University of Havana, Cuba, and several Canadian 
institutions, every section of this country is included in the 
entry list. Texas being represented by the University vo? 
Texas and Baylor University; California by Occidental College, 
Oregon by the Oregon Aggies and Florida by the University ot 
Florida. A host of athletes will come from colleges in the miu- 
dle west, New England and other southern and eastern states 

Owing to the large number of high schools entered in the 
relays the management has added several races to the pre- 
gram 

England will send over a fine team of athletes. Many otf 
the college athletes who will take part are candidates for the 
Olympics. 

We believe Fanwood and Mt. Airy will each have a teain 
to represent their schools. New Jersey will not be entered 
this year owing to lack of material, but it will not be long 
before she will be back. 
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WE. IMPROVE atch 

We used to “make” athletes. We used to have an eye for 
muscle and brain—body and intellect—only. But now we 
discover that those two essential factors are not sufficient for 
an athlete. We havé discovered that a third is absolutely 
necessary—and that is emotion. Every successful athlete 
must have a certain amount df emotion. We can “build” muscie 
and brains, but the will is a human and personal thing. - It 
must be won—by leadership, by fairness, by sympathy, by ¢o- 
operation. The coach who is able to develop emotion, in other 
words, spirit, will make gocd. 

\ 60-0 
ATHLETICS IN PHILADELPHIA 

The deaf of Philidelphia are to be congratulated upon the 
splendid showing of their basket-ball teams the past winter. 
Two of the teams, the Silent Boys’ Club and the Silent Athletic 
Club, have made unusually good records, much better than 
many of th more reputable hearing club teams in their 
vicinity. 

The Philadelphia deaf are wide awake to the opportunity to 
make friends, athletically, with their hearing brethren and also 
the deaf of other cities. 


SUMMARY OF GAMES PLAYED BY ALABAMA SCHOOL 
GIRLS’ BASKETBALL TEAM 


A. &. D opr, 
BSS cn eGen ice Cae Talindsga High ‘School i500 5. 5.340%. 15 
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7 RN Ske oe Georgia School for the Deaf ........... 14 
153 76 


ALABAMA SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF GIRLS’ BASKETBALL, TEAM, 1924 


Elizabeth Black, g.; Virginia Warren, f.; 
Ruth Powell, sub., ¢. 


Front Row, left to right 


Prickett, sub., £; 


Marie Coretti, captain, f.; Bama Bowdoin, g. 
Behind—Prin. F. H. Manning; Mrs.J. H. McFairlane, coach. 


Second Row—-Hattie Kilgore, center; Corda 
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ALABAMA SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF BASEBALL, TEAM 


New Jersey Makes Good 


By EDWIN LONDREGAN 


The 
Jersey School team full of hope and confidence. 


beginning cf the basket-ball season found the New 
The boys 
thought their tossers were the fastest combination on the west 
side of New Jersey, if not in the whole state. Father Time 
felt in accordance with their feelings and decided it was about 
time they achieved some distinction. 

The schoc! was a member of the Trenton Scholastic League, 
composed of the best scholastic teams in the city besides ours, 
namely: Rider’s Business College, Trenton State Normal and 
Cathedral High School. Our team was full of confidence, and 
as confidence is a victory half won, our team started down the 
conqueror’s trail in high spirits. 

The League season opened with two defeats against our 
aggregation, losing to Normal 18-17 to Rider. 
Then we started on our way out of the cellar. Cathedral was 
given a good thrashing and the others came to be spanked. 
After we had defeated Rider College in the last league game 
on our card, we held the lead. 


36-17 and 


Rider College had cne more 
game to play with Normal and if their team won, we would be 
tied and have to play cff. Normal had tackled Passaic High 
School, the best in the world, and though they did not bring 
home the bacon they learned a few pcinters about bask@tsball 
from Passaic, which they employed against Riders, and pulled 
the rug from under them. Thus the championship came to us. 

Our team played three of the strongest schools for the deaf 
in the East, defeating Mt. Airy 54 to 27, Fanwood 38 to 26 and 
Hartford 28 to 13. We did not have the chance to play Mary- 


land, but since we won from Fanwood by a larger score than 
did Maryland, we believe we have the strongest team among 
the schools for the deaf in the entire East. We cannot resist 


the temptation of announcing this fact. 


TROPHIES WON BY THE NEW JERSEY SCHOOL BOYS 
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A few days after we received the trophy of the League 
Championship, a silver basket-ball mounted on a_ pedestal, 
the Philadelphia Division of the National Fraternal Society for 
the Deaf offered a loving cup as a prize to the winner of a 
game between Mt. Airy and our team to be played in Phila- 
delphila. Another trophy dangling before our eyes was not an 
unwelcome sight, and so we prepared “Old Faithful Henry,” 
cur ford truck, to convey us to the scene of another victory. 

Never had such a large crowd assembled to watch us play. 
The house was packed with scarely any standing room left. 
Just before the game it was announced that scarelt fever had 
broken out at the Mt, Airy School and that the Silent Boys’ 
Club Five would substitute. The game was played by pre- 
fessional rules in the first half and intercolligate rules in the 
second. Our team’s greeness to the rules gave the Silent Five 
opportunity to run their score up to 12 and blank our team. 
By a marvelous streak of luck warriors made a sensational up- 
ward climb and passed their opponents’ lead and the first half 
ended 16-15 in our favor. The start of the second half saw 
us in the shade again, but familiarity with intercolligate rules 
helped cur team to steadily widen the difference in the score. 
The game ended 41-30 in our favor. After Mr, J. Brady, 
secretary of the Philadelphia Division, presented the loving 
cup to our victorious team praising their excellent sportman- 
ship, Mr. Alvin E. Pope, 
praised both teams for their excellent playing. A few days 
later Mr. Moore was in receipt of the following letter from 
Mr. Brady: 


our superintendent, also spoke. He 


Philadelphia, Pa., April 5, 1924. 
Mr. Frederick Moore, 

School for the Deaf, 

Trenton N.. J. 

Dear Mr. Moore: 

President Donohue has authorized me to convey through 
you the thanks of the Division to the Trenton Boys for the 
excellent game they put up. 

You certainly have a crackerjack team and it is a pleasure 
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that the cup donated by the Divisian is in the hands of a 
worthy team. 


Yours sincerely, 
(Signed) J. F.. Brapy, 


Secretary. 


Our basket-ball schedule was not confined only to the Trenton 
Scholastic League but was filled with teams from far and near 


with first class reputations. We lost only two games. 
WN. J8: OPPONENTS. 
si earl NS dec ARE Trenton State Normal ...:........ 36 
WN cats ahs te ce Cathedral High: 22 s..2s.i0s44: a7 
38) tsapict, Pennington Seminary Reserves ...... 28 
_ Yee SPE a be, me Rider: ‘College (<0 2 2.4 sin 18 
205 oahiere Chattle High (Leng Branch) ........ 19 
ag Aa ne Mt. Airy School for Deaf .......... 27 
BS) a ngkishowad peat Trenton State Normal ............ 16 
BY ve ciege ths rapes Cathedral High = 63536522553 28 
BB: oS a5 yee aeiaten Fanwood 2h Sci (anes 26 
B30 -kinsa Rabageicenioes ARAL (6.5305. aaa 17 
SB act Siwas RPA American School for Deaf .......... 13 
DG: cevenayeitresany See Rider College <.... shee 21 
ar ee Silent Boys Five of Phila, .......... 30 
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THE NEW JERSEY GIRLS’ BASKETBALL TEAM 
The girls’ team deserves as much credit as the boys. 
Though they did not win any trophies, they won 13 out of 
their 20 games and their path was not strewn with roses 
either. They owe their successful season to the effective 


and their own fighting 
when compared with its 


coaching of Miss Isabel Demarest 
spirit. The team was much lighter 
opponents. 

When any member of the team was 
there was always a substitute in reserve 
place without weakening the team. The 
two defeats and then followed a _ long 
broken only in sporadic instances. 

Anna Cassamassa and Margaret Ognicbene were the team’s 
scoring battery, the former made a total of 258 points and 
was closely followed by the later with 234. Emma Allen and 


put hors de combat 
who would fill the 
season opened with 
string of victories 


NEW JERSEY GIRLS’ BASKET-BALL TEAM 


Left to right—-Marion Stevenson, sub.; Mabelle Smith, g.; Grace Rae c.; 


Ida DeLaura, sub. ; 


Nunziatta Ristanio, g.; Anna Cassamassa, f.; 


Miss Demarest, coach; Emma Allen, c.; Olga Samkovitch, sub.; 
Mar garet Ognibene, f.; Helen McMickle, g. 
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aa arte: NEW JERSEY BASKET-BALL TEAM 
Standing: Alvin EF. Pope, Supt.; Hoberman, sub. c.; Capasso. sub. g.; F. A. Moore, Athletic Director. 
Sitting: Corello, f:; Melone, g.; Schmitt, Capt.,g.; Semancik, f.; Barr, c. 


Grace Rae did excellent center work while Nunzita Ristanio, New Jersey also defeated Fanwood, Hartford and Mt. Airy. 
Helen McMickle and Mabelle Smith kept their opponents in 
check. 

The schedule was composed of schools in and around the 
vicinity of Trenton and outlying towns and was as follows: 


Maryland was not played, but New Jersey won from Fanwood 
by a larger score than did Maryland. 

New Jersey believes she has a perfect right to claim the 
championship of the schools for the deaf of the East, and she 


Wass US. De OPPONENTS  does—NOT! 
aetna rater niet ite Morrisville High .... 0.00... .03+0 29 e- 56 
Lo dal Set er er Bere ‘ardley “Tn Sapa eep eg ee AP ea arte 38 Bie ‘ . 
SERRA Morrisville High pa ee Sach 22 SLA en See 
BN en ee ee ee Yardley High .............. 27 Philadelphia is planning a new clubhouse, known as the 
BM Osi rmauctoseaoniass SG BS OS inca dae 19 Penn Athletic Club, to cost $3,000,000. 
BP: Sitios whic ede Ea ee Gy eR Lc Cart als nes aipndis Baan 12 o—o—-0 
BF x Sune dsim winas Cathedral High ........ erat: | 
BD 27 op eciey a ane ots We. Wha. le As teen sic a 
Bed | itsaGtoceessubace pais ain s eats DUGEIEAL tiahaials inher lesa 13 
RE SIE ie ote ira Reged Petra ms ccs cccimyeten =: 6 , 1. 
WED oe Sele d shana ofa eletn Cathedral. High i2%4.4.55.. Hi 19 
<5 SEM at SOE ira EEO on Trenton FGM i. Ve ieee 21 
Be iio teseten eh ari line Rider Coatleme: oi) ocak 6 13 
BG ee ep auleanc SE, SOPARET OMe cited ceo eaeets enw d= 16 
2 Mees cle Khang eprpaean ee beabe Trent Raghanti esac nin ess 24 
_E RR ney econ a Tent: TRA eyes he A 20 
BO ale ea eatte Newton, tet@h soe bea kak 18 
BO Rein teat inee nett rane be Deere ORR inns cas eno 14 
532 400 
o-—-0O-—D 


NEW JERSEY IS MODEST 

New Jersey School for the Deaf won the Trenton Scholastic 
basketball trophy from such strong teams as the State Normal, 
Cathedral High and Riders Business College. State Normal 
has defeated most of the strong Prep. School teams in the State. 
Riders Business College won the Business School Championship 
of the State, and Cathedral the Catholic Championship. 

New Jersey also defeated many Class A High School Teams, 


and captured the Philadelphia Fraternal Division trophy. ST. PAUL AND MINNEAPOLIS STAR BOWLERS 


: Left to right—John Rishavy, Mike Harrer, Carl Lux, Wm. Wilson, 
(Both trophies shown on another page) Dante Ungarreti, Emil Rishavy = 
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ARTHUR L. ROBERTS, President JAMES H. CLOUD, Board Member 


358 °F. 59th (Ss., Ceenpey i, 3606 Vicginia Ave, ‘St. Louis, Mo, 


©. W. UNDERHILL, First Vice-President 
School for the Deaf, St. Augustine, Fia. 


THOMAS F. FOX, Board Member 
91 Ft. Washington Ave, N. Y. City. 


MRS. C. L. JACKSON, Second Fice-President 
223 Lee Ave., Atlanta, Ga. 


J. W. HOWSON, Board Member 
California School for the Deaf, Berkeley, Cal. 


NOTICE OF DUES PAYABLE 


The annual dues for the fiscal year beginning June 1, 1924, and ending May 31, 


1925, will be payable on June 1. The Secretary-treasurer will be considerably re- 
lieved of much detail work if the members will send in their dues without being 


notified by card, etc. Or, more so, if they will become Life Members. 


ARE YOU A LIFE MEMBER? 


If Not, Why Not? 


HELP BOOST THE ENDOWMENT FUND! 


The N. A. D. at present is not as POTENT as it should be. “The Endowment 
Fund, your life-membership fees, will help make the N. A. D. a very POWERFUL 
and EFFICIENT organization. 


Annual Dues, 50 Cents 


(With all their annual worries and detail work) 


Life Membership, $10.00 


(Banishes annual worry and detail work. Makes the N. A. D. an organization 
of great POTENCY. Places you on the HONOR ROLL—and best of all gives 


you that wonderful self-satisfied feeling ) 


Send all dues and fees to 


F. A. MOORE, Secretary-treasurer, 
School for the Deaf, 
Trenton, N. J. 


THE 


Notice 


The letter printed below has been sent out to the -various 
Branches and Organizations affiliated with the Association. 
Although it is addressed to the Branches and Organizations, 
‘it really concerns the deaf in general, members and non- 
members alike. The more “Lifers,” the better. 


To the Branches and Affiliated Organizations. 
Dear Secretary: 

The annual dues for the year 1924-1925 will be payable on 
June 1, We are anxious to secure as many Lifers as possible 
and we believe, with the co-operation of your Branch o1 
Organization, we can scure better results. 

There doubtless are many members in your Branch who 
have not become Lifers, not because of lack of finances but 
because they have not felt the urge to do so. Perhaps there are 
some who have all along intended to do so but have put off 
from day to day. And again, perhaps there are a few who are 
unzble to do so because of the size of the fee. Are ‘these 
members aware that it is possible for them to resort to the 
instalment plan, semi or quarterly, or even in smaller amounts, 
provided the Branch treasurer keeps the payments until they 
amount of the required sum, $10.00. The total sum of course 
must be paid within the year, $1.00 a month for ten months, 
for instance. 

Upon receipt of the $10.00 from the Branch treasurer, a jise- 
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certificate will be issued to the member and he or she will be 
placed on the Honor Roll of the Association. 

The advantages of increasing the Endowment fund witiz 
life-membership fees need not be commented upon in detail. 
Sufficient to say that it will help make the Association more 
powerful and efficient. 

May we suggest that the matter of life-membership be giver 
a thorough discussion- at your next meeting? 

Very sincerely yours, 
Freperick A. Moore, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 


Notice, Branches and Afhfliated 
Organizations 


The Association wishes to secure better co-operation with 
its Branches and afhliated Organizations. Will the Secretary 
of each Branch or Organization please furnish us with a list of 
the officers for filing purposes. 

It is imperative that we have these lists as soon as possibie 
as we have several communications of importance ready to be 
sent out. 


FrepericK A. Moore, 


Secretary-Treasurer. 


What 
Sketched by a pupil in the New Jersey School for the Deaf. 


Odie Underhill met with on his arrival in New Jersey. 


: - HEIR FIRST SNOWBALLS 
These Pupils of the. Alabama — for the Deaf never saw snow 
etore 


SUCCESSFUL DEAF-MUTE BARBER 


Despite what many would regard as a serious handicap, 
J. F. V. Long, of Youngwood, Pa., of a deaf-mute, is making 
a complete success of his shaving and haircutting shop. Ile 
has been in business for 42 years and enjoys a fine personal 
following in the community. 


Truth is the bond of union, the basis of human happiness. 


Collier, 


—Jeremy 


JOSEPH C. McMANN ,OF NEW YORK CITY, ON A 
WINTER VACATION IN THE ADIRONDACKS. 
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GALLAUDET COLLEGE 


’ By MARGARET E. JACKSON 


HE YEAR'S at the spring. “This season has 

brought to the Greeners. 

tame squirrels have come out of their winter 

quarters to renew their acquaintance with the 

campus promenaders. The indoor athletic activi- 
ties have given away to those of outdoors, though the tennis 
courts are not as yet ready. The baseball field has already been 
marshalled. The will be 
warmer weather permits. 

Gallaudet College has lost a devoted friend in the death of 
Miss Ida Montgomery. Although she had never been in official 
connection with the college, never was there such an enthusiastic, 
helpful and willing friend as Miss Montgomery. Students here 
sought her help in sign-language in preparation for their public 
speaking functions. Miss Montgomery also took a very keen 
interest in college affairs, but in later years due to old age, she 
was unable to attend them all. A memorable event on the part 
of the class of 1925 was the first Public-Speaking Concert 
given last May by that class under the guidance of Miss 
Montgomery. Afterwards a party was held in rcognition of 
the appreciation of her service to the class. 

Sunday afternoon, March second, the funeral rites of Miss 
Montgomery were held in the College chapel. Mr. Thomas 
Shearman, of Washington, officiated. Dr. Charles R. Ely in- 
terpreted. The special feature of the service was the rendition 
of the hymn “Just as I am” in ‘beautiful and graceful sign- 
language by Miss Emma Sandberg ’25, who was taught the 
hymn by Miss Montgomery two years ago. 

The pall-bearers were Dr. Percival Hall, Prof, Herbert E. 
Day. Pref. Harley D. Drake, Dr. H. Donnally, M. W. A. 
Slade, and Mr. John C. Spenser, Nephew of Representative of 
California Raker. 

The body of Miss Montgomery is at present kept in a vault 
in Washington. In June Miss Elizabeth Peet will accompany 
the body to Nantucket, Mass., for its final burial. 


rejuvenescence 


swimming pools eccupied when 


The Greeners extend their heartfelt sympathy to Mrs. Raker, 
wife of Representative of California Raker, niece of the 
deceased, and also to Miss Peet, with whom Miss Montgomery 
lived for many years. 


Dr. Thomas Fox was among those who came from outside 
of Washington to attend the funeral services. 


Friday evening, March seventh, quite a large crowd was 
honored by the presence of an eminent deaf person, Dr. John 
Cloud, when he spoke before the audience at the Literary 
Society meeting. Dr. Cloud took as his subject: “In Quest of 
the Funny Bone.” The address was delivered in so master- 
fully humorous a manner that it drew the rounds of applause 
from the audience. The lecture over, a reception was held 
to introduce Dr. Cloud to the students. 
ments were served. 


Afterwards refresh- 


The following Sunday afternoon, Dr, Cloud took charge 
of the chapel services. His talk was on St. Matthew 18-21. 
The students enjoyed it greatly. 

Saturday evening, March eighth, the Co-eds closed their 
basket-ball season with a game against Wilson Normal School 
on the home court. The fact that Dame Fortune frowned 
apon them in all their previous games, did not impair their 
spirit at the last game. The Buff and Blue easily took the upper 
hand cf the opponents from whistle to whistle. Kannapell, the 
catstanding star, overwhelmed the visitors by carrying the ball 
home, making 24 points alone. Sandberg s. c. also. deserves 
praise for her admirable zeal in passing the ball to the for- 
wards. At the end of the game, the visitors surrendered by 
the score 34-14. 


Our 


The same evening, the Kappa Gamma Fraternity held its 
annual banquet in the men’s Refectory. Plates were laid for 
forty-eight. 

Recently, Professor Victor Skyberg awarded in the chapel 
basket-ball varsity “Gs” to Captain Boatwright '24, Bradley ’26 
Wallace ‘26, and Davis ’27, and an honorary “G” to manager 
Beauchamp °25, McCall '27, Danofsky °25 and Pucci ’26, re- 
ceived secondary emblems. Riddle, (P. C.,) received honer- 
able mention. 

Thursday afternoon, March thirteenth, the girls of Colonial 
School received the Co-eds of Fowler Hall at a reception—tea, 
Colonial School, located in the most exclusive residential sec- 
tion of the city, excited the curiosity of the guests by the fact 
that it was formerly occupied as the Japanese Embassy. The 
Bride's Room, s.iil preserved in its Oriental fashion, was of 
great interest to the visitors. The hostesses were very charm- 
ing to all those who went. Conversation was carried on by 
me.as of pencil and paper, which proved delightful to both the 
hostesses and guests. Dainty refreshments were served. 
Afterward music was furnished for dancing. 

Saturday evening, the fifteenth, the Gallaudet College Athletic 
Association held it fcurteenth annual banquet in the men’s re- 
fectory. The menu was as follows: 

Mock Bisque 


Sweet Pickles Saltines Celery 
Fricassee of Veal 
Drake Pear Salad 
Finger Rolls 
Butter Scotch Ice Cream 


Cafe Noir 


Mayennaise 


Fancy Cakes 


Mr. Eugene McConnell ’24, President of the Association, was 
Toastmaster. Several talks were given by the following: Dr, 
Percival Hall, on “Gallaudet Spirit:” Mr. Roy Stewart ‘99, 
on “Team Work,” and Mr. James Beauchamp 25, on “Getting 
into Things at Gallaudet.” 

Then Dr. Charles Ely conferred J. Cooke Howard trophies 
upon Langenberg ‘24, in recognition of their 
all-around athletic spirit, 

In the midst of the month midnight lamps were burned 
in preparation for the second term examinations. Indeed, it 
was a great relief to the students when it was time for Mr. 
Examiner to depart, 

Saturcay evening, the fifteenth, the Young Women’s Athletic 
Association gave a “knickers” party in compliment to the 
basket-ball players and the manager. It was held in the 
girls’ subterranean gymnasium. Prizes were awarded to win- 
ners of many interesting games. An impromptu basket-ball 
game, the most amusing feature of the evening, was staged 
by girls who had never played. The referee nearly collapsed 
at the end of the game, as a result of overworked nerves. 
The score turned out fifty-fifty by six. Dainty refreshments, 
consisting of lettuce-egg sandwiches, grape juice and two kinds 
of layer cake, were served. 

Friday afternoon, March twenty-first, free tickets were 
obtained for the Co-eds to witness an annual artillery and 
cavalry exhibition at Fort Myer. The girls, in so going, 
braved one of the worst storms Washington has had during 
the past winter, and did not regret it afterwards. The exhibi- 
tion was staged in the Fort Myer arena at Arlington, Va. 
Certainly it was a spectacular event to the girls, not to mention 
the fact that it set their hair to stand on end. 

Saturday evening, March twenty-second, (Dr, and Mrs. 
Percival Hall received the members of the Freshman Class 


distinguished 


THE 


Games were indulged 
It is report- 


at an informal party at their residence. 
in. «& tresnmeuts wee seived in cafeteria syle. 
ed that every one enjoyed the evening throughout. 

Sometime ago the members of the Preparatory Class, under 
the chape onage of Miss Grace D. Colman, journeyed to the 
White House for a visit. 


A CO-ED THEATRICAL AT GALLAUDET. 


Wednesday afternoon, the twenty-seventh, the officers of 
the Young Womens’ Christian Association held a joint Cabinet 
Meeting in the Co-eds’ Reading Room. The cabinet members 
of the University of Maryland and George Washington Univer- 
sity were invited for the occasion. M/’ss Condon,. student 
grand secretary of the Y. W. C. A. headquarters at New York, 
was the principal speaker. After the meeting, a tea was given, 

*e-ently, while enroute back to his home after a tour on 
inspection of schools for the deaf in the eastern states, Mr. A. 
W. Underhill, a teacher of Florida school, stopped to call 
at Gallaudet. 

Friday afterneon. the twenty-eighth, the Co-eds held their 
annual interclass Indoor Meet in their gymnasium. The 
members of the Class of 1925, who had the Championship 
Silver Cup in their possession for three successive years, 
again broke the college record when they retained their title 
to the cup at the meet. The Juniors led the meet by seventy- 
five points; the Freshmen wen the second place by thirty-eight; 
and the Preps came next by fourteen. 

The order of events and competitors of each event was as 
follows: 

Indian Clubs: 1st place, Clark; 2nd place, Edwards; 3rd 
place, Kannapell. 

Dumb-bells: 1st place, Ozbun; 2nd place, Kannapell; 3rd 
place, Edwards. 

Swedish: 1st place, Sandberg; 2nd place, Kannapell; 3rd 
place, Edwards. 
_ Wands: ist place, Edwards; 2nd place, Ozbun; 3rd place, 
Caldwell. 


Parallel Bars: Ist place, Edwards; 2nd place, Sand- 
bere: 2rd place, Caldwell. 

Parallel Bars (side): 1st place, Edwards; 2nd place, Cald- 
well; 3rd pace, Kannapell. 

Boom: ist place, Edwards; 2nd place, Ozbun; 3rd place, 
Sandberg. 

Window Ladder: Ist place, Edwards; 2nd place, Clark; 
3rd place, McVan. 

Horse (side): Ist place, Edwards; 2nd place, Sandberg; 
$rd place, Cark, ; 

Horse (centre): 1st place, Edwards; 2nd place, Sandberg; 
$rd place, Ozbun. 

High Ladder (no turning): Ist place, Ozhun; 2nd place, 
McVan; 3rd place. Sandhe-g. 

High Ladder (tucn’ne): Ist place, Edwards; 2nd. place, 


Sandle-g; 3rd place, McVan. 
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Ropes: ist place, Sandberg; 2nd pace, Ozbun; 3rd place, 
Kannapell. 
High Jumping: 1st place, Newton; 2nd place, Dobson and 
Kannapell. 
The individual champions of the meet were Edwards ’25 by 
43 points; Sandberg ’25 by 26; and Ozbun ’27 by 20. 
The Junior Class won the relay, accompanied by somersaults. 
Saiurday evening, the twenty-ninth, the Gallaudet College 
Women’s Athletic Association held its eighth annual banquet 
in th Co-eds dinning room. The room was prettily decorated 
with class penants, trophies, and gymnastic instruments, palms 
and ferns completing the decoration. The menu was as follows: 


Bouillon 
Saltines 
Veal Croquettes 
Mashed Potatoes 
French Rolls 


Olives Celery 


Green Peas 


Pineapple Salad 
Salted Peanuts 
Harlequin Cream 
Cafe Noir 


Mayonnaise 
Mints 


Miss Ella Clarkson ’24, President of the Athletic Association 
acted as toastmistress. Miss Grace D, Coleman gave a talk on 
“The Spectator;” Lalla Wilson ’24, on “Spirit and Grit;” 
and Emma Sandberg ’25 on “What an Athlete Must be.” 

Mr. Leonard Elstad awarded basket-ball letters “G” to 
Captain Sandberg ’25, Dobson ’25, Kannapell ’27, and Newton 
27, and an honorary “G” to Manager Jackson '25. Clark P. C. 
and Mulhern P. C. received honorable mention. 

Dr. Percival Hall conferred ribbons upon the winners of 
the Indoor Meet. Misses Edwards ’25. Sandberg °25, and 
Ozbun ’27 received individual championship badges “G.” 

The baseball season is now in full swing under the man- 
agement of Benjamin Yaffeffy ’25. The manager has compiled 
the following schelude. 

March 29—University of Maryland, at home 
April 3—John Hopkins University, Baltimore. 
April 12—St. Jokns University, at home 

May 10—Blue Ridge College, at home. 

May 24—Drexel Institute, at home. 

April 26—Quantico Marines, at Quantico, Va. 
May 30—Blue Ridge College, at New Winsdor. 

Professor (lecturing on moon): “Now let 
this hat is the moon.” 

Student: “Is the moon inhabited ?” 


us suppose that 


—Froth. 


Ar Ne 


MRS. LIPGENS, MRS. F'* AND MRS. McMANN IN 
BERMUDA 
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SPRING OR WINTER, WHICH? OR WAS IT APRIL FOOL? 
(N. J.) School. 


Photo. taken morning of April 1, by 1 1 
While it was snowing the hardest, there was also lightning flashes and heavy peals of thunder, an unusual combination. 


Parker Jerrell at the Trenton 


An Old Maid’s Soliloquy 


To wed or not to wed—that’s the question, 

Whether ’tis nobler “in society” to suffer 

The jibes and jests of outrageous “Mr’s,” 

Or to take arms against a sea of troubles 

And by marrying end them—or to wed—to sigh, 

No more—and by marriage to say we end, 

The heartaches and the thousand natural shocks 

That old maids are heir to—’tis a consummation, 

Devoutly to be wished—to wed—to be happy,— 

“Be happy?” Perchance be miserable. Aye, 
the rub, 

For in the “marriage lottery,” the prize we draw 

When we've at least become a “Mrs.” 

Must give us pause, there’s the consideration 

Making us endure so long, old maidenhood, 

But who would fear the “whips” and “stings” of 
grooms, 

The “coquette’s” abuse, a benedict’s arrogance— 

The company of a flirt—the flippancy of some wife— 

The expenses of a home. 

Or a man’s belief in “pow-wows” 

When he himself might quietus make. 

With a “divorcon”—who'd these tortures fear,— 

To groan and squirm under a slavish life. 

But—that the dread of “things in-law’ and yellow 
journalism— 

These monsters from whose inexorable verbosity 

No one escapes, puzzles the will 

And makes us rather choose an old maid’s fate 

Than the uncertain bliss of marriage; 

‘Thus meditation often makes cowards of us all 

And thus the natural desire of “cupidity” 


there’s 


> 


Is sickled o’er with the pale cast of thought, 
And marriage of great pith and moment 
With such regards their victims oft’ levant— 
And lose the name of action! 

Romney, W. Va. 


Grand Idea 


The delusion that anybody can write a movie is causing 
some five million boobs to “take a course” and they are writ- 
ing scenarios. Suppose some stone deaf farmhand in Missouri 
read this advertisement: 

“WRITE GRAND OPERA and make a million dollars. 
Being deaf, dumb and blind is no bar. The Stone Deaf Dutch- 
man, Wagner, wrote operas with his feet and made 18 million 
dollars. You can do the same. Send $24 for full course, ig- 
cluding tin whistle on which you can learn the scale, and ruled 
paper on which you can then write the music. Everybody 
is as full of grand operas as a hide-bound horse is full of 
rheumatism. We teach in four simple lessons how to write 
your grand operas and get rich.’—The Norfolk Virginian Pilot. 


“OCCASIONAL.” 


Located in Columbus is a large manufacturing plant—the 
Timken Roller» Bearing Company. The building is a large, 
well-lighted and well-ventilated one, and is surrounded with 
well-kept grounds. They have in the last year or so taken in 
deaf workers, and seem to be well satisfied with their work. 
It is a large plant, employing about 1400 people. The women 
work nine hours a day and the men ten. Good wages are 
paid. The deaf workers speak well of their treatment, and 
their wages range from $2 to $4 a day. Several deaf girls as 
well as boys are employed»there at present.—Deaf-Mtues’ 
Journal, 
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American Dolls in Near East 
Orphanages 


By MABELLE S. C. SMITH 

——, HEN Relief of Director of Nurses at Athens, sent 
to American papers an appeal for dolls for the 
children in Near East Relief orphanages she had 
on idea what she was starting. A dozen or 
two dolls, she thought, might be the response, 
Sometimes, in that dreamy morning hour between sleeping and 
walking she saw a hundred dolls clasped to the ardent breasts 
of her little lassies, But, of course, that could not really 
happen, when she was wide awake she knew that. 

But then the dolls began to come—by ones and tens and 


twenties. Big doll and little dolls and middle-sized dolls. Rag 
dolls, china dolls, paper mache dolls, celluloid dolls. Boy 
dolls, girl dolls. Baby dolls, “mammy” dolls, nurses, brides, 


pirates, Dutch milkmaids, Venetian gondoliers, London cabbies, 
Uncle Sams, Kewpies, Teddy Bears. 
and packages by parcel post. 


»e 


Bundles came by freight 
Until on a glorious day of 


. 


These girls of the deaf and dumb class in Near East Relief care at Athens are 


never separated from their new dolls. They are their constant companions in 


the schoolrooms, the clinic, when sleeping and even bathing, 


reckoning it was found that more than a thousand dolls had 
arrived to gladden these, youngsters whose cnly were 
bright labels salvaged from American tomato cans and tiny 
animals manufactured by themselves from scraps of cloth. 

More than a thousand dolls! The equivalent of more than 
a thousand smiles—smiles so long continued as to be almost per- 
manent. What fun to distribute the dolls and produce the 
smiles. 


toys 


f course, there were not enough to go around; only the 
girls in the kindergarten could have them and the hospitai 
children of kindergarten size. There is no way of knowing 
how many of the larger girls wished they could take a few 
years from their ages for the sake of getting one of these 
adorable dolls! Perhaps even some of the little lads cast a 
longing and paternal eye on the new arrivals. 

But they all went to the very tiny tads—Varva and Sophia, 
beaming Amina and glowing Peproohi—except for the class 
of deaf and dumb girls. There no one was overlooked, no 
matter if her years numbered ten or twelve 
or six, 


instead of five 
It is hard to bring a smile to these strained faces 
whose searching eyes seem still to see the sufferings they“had 
to endure in silence during the deportations from Anatolia, 
but smiles came now to the lips of Athens and Helena and 
Araxi and Azniv. Here was something that could be under- 
stood without effort; here was something to live for. 

And the dolls never leave their arms, sleeping or waking. 
In the schoolroom they sit in the gitls’ laps; under the showers 
they are clasped to the dripping little bodies; at the clinic 
they share the treatments given to their owners and when 
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night comes they go to dreamland with their heads on the 
same pillows. 

Yes, Miss Nuno did, indeed, “start something’, and she 
would be very glad to distribute all that may be sent her; it is 
a privilege to fill those empty little arms, to give the orphaned. 
hearts “families” to love and care for. 


Look For Joy in Work 


By WINIFRED DEDRICK 


HAVE work to do. Perhaps you like some 
of it. tiresome routine, or -perhaps 
you are thrown into contact witn a disagreeable 
man or woman. 


There is 


Few persons have work that 
is pleasing from every point of view. 
let yourself be ruled by your love or your hate? 
Work is a blessing—the work a person is doing is -worth 
while. The interests of mankind are mutual, and that the 
business is: simply organized service. The only way life can 
be made happier and living cheaper is for every one to da 
his full duty. It takes mental discipline to make the best 
of anything. When you cultivate the habit of doing that, 
you are sure also to make the 


Do you 


best of yourself. I believe 
that if a person fails to do his share of die world’s work, 
he will only make life that much harder for some other fellow 
who perhaps has greater handicaps than he has. That the 
Creator gave him talents in the expectation. that he should 
use them in the service of his fellow-men. Even if unmind- 
ful of his own interests he has no right to cheat others. I 
believe that every piece of gcoods he helps to manufacture 
represents a part of himself when it goes out into the world, 
whether he writes letters, or file them, whether he works at 
the desk or in a factory or in a store he should believe in 
the thing he is doing and he should put his best thought 
and effort into it. He in himself and his 
friends, and believe in humanity in general, and that the 
in the world far outweighs the bad. I believe that 
if a person does his best, if study to improve himself and looks 
cheerfully upon life and its tasks, whatever 
justly due him he will receive. 

Success varies in its meaning with nature of one’s business 
in life. In a battle, to win a victory over the foe is success. 
If you start out on a journey to reach the point of destination 
is success. Having chosen your occupation, 
wish to succeed 


should believe 


good 


rewards may 


of course, 
By concen- 
If you have decided 
to win success in your particular business, and 
conquer. Many persons can make a grand 
particular thing, but they in a dozen 
undertakings. Stick to one thing in 
Learn to love your work and find joy in it, 


you, 
how can you best do so? 
tration of vour effort on a single thing. 


in it; 
Stay there, 
of one 
different 
your life work. 


success 
cannot win 
your 


DEAF STUDENTS AT UNIVERSITY OF ROCHESTER 


Left to right—Miss Helen Fay, of Watertown; Fleyd .de Witt, of 

Hammondsport; Jessie Ramsey, of Rochester; Lawrence Samuelson, 

Gerry ; Miss Doris Myers, of Niagara Falls, and Fred Resner, of 
Rochester. 
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The Wilmington Silent Club 


The Wilmington Silent Club was organized on February 7th, 
1923, during a very heavy snow blizzard at St. Andrews’ 
Parish House (Trinity Episcopal Church), made up of twenty- 
two mutes, twelve women and men equally of good standing. 

The election of officers took place with following result:— 


President—Earle H. Butts. 

Vice-President—Andrew C. Seay. 

Secretary—Mrs. Theodore B. Scudder. 

Treasurer—Theodore B. Scudder, 

Librarian—Mrs. Earle H. Butts. 

Assistant Librarian—Miss Florence Johnston. 

A social the first of its kind in Wilmington among the deaf 
was held at Washington Heights Century Club on May Sth. 
Games were played and prizes awarded to the winners. Re- 
freshments were served at a late hour. It was a very small 
crowd, but it certainly was lively by all means. 

The second social was held at Y. M. C. A. through the kind- 
ness of the “Y” faculty on October 27th. It was a masquerade 
affair, but turned out almost a failure because the “Y” only 
allowed it up to ten o’clock. There was a lecture again at the 
“y” on December 15th, by George T. Sanders, of Mt. Airy, 
Philadelphia, Pa. He gave us very interesting talks on the 
life of Dr. Thomas Gallaudet whose birthday is celebrated by 
his loving friends every year. 

There was another election of officers last December, for 
1924. The officers elected were: 

President—Ida Ellingsworth. 

Vice-President—Miss Theodore B, Scudder. 

Treasurer—Theodore B. Scudder. 

Librarian—Mrs. William Bowdle. 

Ass, Librarian—Lindell Fell. 

Master at Arms—Andrew C. Seay. 


A banquet was held at Lambros, the leading restaurant in 
Wilmington, in honor of the first anniversary of its birth, on 
Saturday evening, February 9th, 1924. It was a great treat 
and the speeches were splendid. E. H. Butts was toastmaster. 


Among the principal speakers were: Mrs.,Scudder, Mr, A. C. 
Seay, and Mr. W. J. Souder. Mr. G. Sanders and Mr. John 
A. Roach entertained all present with humorous stories. Candy 


and cigars were served. Covers were laid for forty. The menu 


satisfied every body. The accompanying picture gives a good 
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idea of the banquet hall and of the charming ladies and 
gallant young men who were present. 

The Star reporter was also with us, and he thought the 
banquet was very wonderful. He was flabbergasted, too, and 
reported the event for the big daily papers in Philadelphia. 

Another lecture was held at Young Mens’ Christian Assecia- 
tion on the evening of March 22nd. Subject—‘St. Patrick,” by 
Mr. Andrew Leitch, of Philadelphia. The W. S, Club has 
$130.81 to its credit and it is only one year cld. It has a 
Christmas furd too. 

A special meeting was held in the Y. M. C. A., January 
Sth with our advisor, Rev. Warren M. Smaltz, in 
attendance when the Ccnstitution and By-Laws were unani- 
mously approved by the members. Rev. Warren M. Smaltz, 
was one of the speakers, followed by Mr. Wm. P. Sounder, a 
graduate of Gallaudet College, and for more than 25 years 
employed in the Government Census Bureau in Washington, 
who was also a guest. He brought interesting statistical facts 
showing the growth and success of Wilmington and applauded 
the club for organizing and hoped it would in time become 
like the Pas-A-Pas Club and the Silent Athletic Club of 
Chicago. Fragrant cigars and sweet chocolates were passed 
around, which were appreciated by all—ANn ALABAMA WRITER. 


good 


: “Milk ‘nd toast?” 
—Virgina Reel. 


Customer (to men behind the counter) 
Man: “No, cookin’ steak.” 


ror 


FIRST BANQUET OF THE WILMINGTON (Del.) SILENT CLUB, FEBRUARY 9, 1924 
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The Pennsylvania Motor Law 


There appeared in the Harrisburg Tel-graph, a couple of 
weeks ago, this editorial comment which is the most favorable 
we have read in many months. As this paper is the official 
organ of the Pinchot Administration, the effect of the com- 
ment will have great weight with the class of hearing people 
who would deprive the capable deaf of the privilege and 
pleasure of operating a motor vehicle. 


“Arrangements for a Committee of deaf persons, Rev. 
Franklin C. Smielau, Chairman, Selins Grove, Prof. J. A. 
Macllvaine, Mt. Airy, and Frank A. Leitner, Wilkinsburg, 
to assist Paul D. Wright, State Highway Commissioner, in 
making regulations for the operation of motor vehicles by 
deaf persons is one of the most unique things undertaken by 
Highway officials in their great task of looking after more 
than a million cars and their drivers. And yet it is a very 
sensible thing to do. There are people affected by deafness 
who are handicapped because those who make regulations 
do not realize their possibilities as they do their limitations, 
and there are some deaf-mutes who can run a car much better 
than some people with normal faculties. The great thing 
in operating a car is regard for the public, backed by a 
good eye and a clear head. Beyond a doubt the Committee will 
work out some method whereby persons who are well-equipped 
from a gray matter standpoint and physically sound, if deaf, 
will be permitted to drive.” 


Since the appointment of the Committee, seven applications 
from deaf persons have been approved and three reiused. 
The Chairman deeply feels the responsibility under which he 
is placed, and wishes to assure all deaf persons that he will 
be fair in his recommendations, and trusts that the deaf of 
Pennsylvania will realize that every precaution must be used 
to safeguard the right we won through the Legislature a 
year ago. 

Every deaf person applying for an operator’s license should 
not hesitate to state that he is deaf in making out the ap- 
plication, Ask for a “learner’s permit” from any State 
Trooper or Inspector. ‘This permit is good for 30 days, and 
before it expires the applicant will be required to take an 
examination to qualify as a licensed operator. 

The Chairman has a list of places and the days of the weele 
where the examinations are conducted by the Highway Patrol, 
and is also well versed in all the rules and regulations every 
Pennsylvania motorist should know. It will be well for 
those contemplating the purchase of a motor vehicle to write 
the Chairman for information and advice 2s te procuring 
an operator’s license. We are on the job to serve; command 
us any time. 

Frankuixn C. SmieLau, Chairman, 
Box 369, Selins Grove, Penn. 


Shaw Electrical Laboratory 
Forced to Move 


On account of a disastrous fire which started in the photo- 
graphic rooms under Mr, Shaw’s laboratory on 560 Massa- 
chusetts Ave., Boston, February 3rd last, Mr. W. E. Shaw 
will have to look up another location and move May Ist. 

Mr. Shaw barely escaped with his life. He was working 
in his laboratory at the time the fire broke out. He was 
rescued by firemen who brought him down on ladders to safety. 

Mr. Shaw manufactures various electrical devices to aid 
the deaf in various ways, such as door bells that show an 
automatic light; :larm clocks that vibrate the bed fame and 
show a light; talkless light telephones; specialties for the deaf, 
hosnita:s and fle was formerly with Thomas A, 
Edison Laboratories, Westinghouse Electric Co., Holtzer Electric 
Heating Co., and General Electric Co., ete, 


police. 


“That’s the end of the quarter.” said the half-wit, as they 
carried the quarterback off the field on a shutter —Chant cleer, 


“SHOULD THE WOMEN BE ADMITTED?” 
N. F. 8, D.—He (like Sphynx) has not spoken for 23 years. 
Aux-Frat—-She 1s still more and more close by him th's leap year {noticably} 
Will he ever speak again at St. Paul, Minn., next July? 
Whet is the Answer? 


Dificuliges of Ours No. I 


a. 


“What time is it, please?” 
“Walk three blocks down the street, and turn to the right.” 


HOW SAM WON 


Sam had left home when quite young, bent upon working 
his way through college. However, he found it rather difficult 
to make all ends meet—so regularly would write to his thrifty 
Seotch father asking him for financial help. 

The father wrote to Sam, “I don’t want to hear another 
appeal for help from you.” 

The next month, this letter came: “Dear Dad: This isa’t 
an appeal. I just want to report to you that I have no pants?” 
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San Diego, Cal. 


Last March Club El Sordo had a masquerade party. Among 
the guests were Mr, and Mrs, Tefft ‘C. Walker and two 
daughters. The San Diego deaf call Mr. Walker “Our Grand 
Old Man,” because all the deaf-love him whether they have 
known him before or not. z 

The weather here has been beautiful with very little rain— 
sunshine everyday. 

Three car loads of San Diegoans—also Mr. Murdey, of 
Los Angeles—motored 62 miles into the back country one 
Sunday in February. They cooked dinner in the open and 
the accompanying pictures tell the story. 


Rutu C. HEsey. 


‘ : i 
Mrs, Belle Law,{Mrs. Ruth Brown, M2, Sullivan, Mrs. Jane Sullivan, Mrs. Ruth Hesley, 
Dent, Mrs. Annie Pence, Mrs. Fannie Small, ‘theo. Law, 


j : 


, 
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UNDER’ THE‘SHADE OF A LIVE OAK 
t 3 : ale 


\ 


esley, Mrs. Pearl Apple, Clareme Mundry, Miss Bernice 
Willie and Charles Law, Mr. Melrose. 


* 


, The Game gf Lie 7 


Why all this toil for triumphs of an Hfotir? —Young 
Life’s a short summer—man.is but/a flower. —Drdohnson 
By turns we catch the fatal breath ‘and die; , —Pope 
The cradle and the tomb, also! how nigh! —Prior 
Tobe is better far than not to be, —Sewell 
Though all man’s life may seem a tragedy; —Spencer 


but light cares speak when mighty griefs are dumb —Danie! 
The bottom is but- shallow whence they come.—Sir Walter 
Raleigh 


Thy fate is the common fate of alt: —Longfellaw 
Unmingled joys here no man befall; —Southacéll 
Nature, to each, allots his proper sphere, —Congreve 
Fortune makes folly her peculiar care. —Churchill 
Custom does often reason over-rule, —Rochester 
And throw a cruel sunshine on a fool. —Armstrong 
‘Live weil; how Jong or short, permit to Heaven. —Milton 
They who forgive most shall be most forgiven. —Bailey 


Sin-may be clasped so close we cannot see its face— —French 


Vile intercourse where virtue has no place; —Somerville 


—Thompson 


Then keep each passion down, however dear, 

Thou pendulum betwixt a smile and tear. —Byron 
Her sensual snares let faithless pleasure lay —Smollett 
With craft and skill to ruin and betray: —Crabbe 
‘Soar not too high to fall, but stoop to raise; —Matssinger 
We' masters grow of all that we despise. —Crowely 
Oh, then renounce that impious self-esteem, —Beattie 
Riches have wings and grandeur is a dream. —Cowper 


Think not ambition wise because ‘tis brave, 


—Sir William Davenant 


‘The paths of glory lead but to the grave; —Gray 
What is ambition? ’Tis a glorious cheat, —Willis 
Only destructive to the brave and great. —Addison 
What's all the gaudy glitter of a crown? —Dryden 
The way to bliss lies not on beds of down. —Francis Quarles 
How long we live, not years, but actions tell; —H atkins 
That man lives twice who live the first life well. —Herrick 


Make, then, while yet ye may, your God your friend, 

: —William Mason 
Whom Christians worship, yet not comprehend. —Mill 
‘The trust that’s given, guard, and to yourself be just, —Dana 
For live we how we may, yet die we must. —Shakespeare 
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Words Of Wisdom From The 
Type Metal Magazine - 


If you treat some men courteously they think vent are 
“easy.” Kier" 


We appreciate the real thing “aged we have seen the 


imitation. on er ee 


Few people are so poor that they can’t boast of at Ieast® 
one rich relative. re 
Don’t let ambition get so far ane that it loses sight 
« the job at hand. . 
" ‘ f ” 
‘Most of us take better care of our automobiles than we 
do of ourselves. ad 


Remember that pa eh is your: opportunity; tomorrow is 

some other fellows. « © 3 fy aie oes ' 

sit ats 5 jl 

No one can learn to assume responsibility unless he is 
made to assume the consequences of his: acts. 


A tourist can’t help but noticing that the average small- 
town public garage is the best buildigg in the place. 


When ‘a man has been down and ouf for a teaseaabie: 
length of time he deserves no sympathy unti! he has put 
himself back on a. self-supporting basis... 

“i ; a ; Py Ce 0 ni . . . . - @ .- 

HERE is no end of clever writers who can tell*us* 

just what is wrong with the world and on fifteen 

minutes’ notice they will agree to have ready by the 
end of the week a complete plan for the reconstruction 
of society. 

I discovered, while I was stil. young, that there was so. 
niuch competition in' this field of ‘Higher Criticism’ that I* 
could never hope to make a living- at it. 

S0 I have devoted what time I have for writing to the: 
task of driving honie the idea ‘that ‘plain industry’ isemore’ 
important than: cleverness; . 

That a man who keeps his -word and inakes good his’ 
promises. will attract friends of equal worth; 

That ‘he- who spends -a little léss than he earns will, od 
sure to accumulate a competence; ; sail a SAM 

That no ome ever gets yaigiribaen Jor nothing, or ever 

will, for very long. 

‘For tat lack of a better: aise eet: ‘Lecall these plat-* 
itudes the’ fundamentals ‘or--ihtlispensables ‘of fife. «* “t * 

They ‘aré the truths that nations. pack irito zhéit proverbs,* 
the: injunctions “that ‘wise patents: give td their childsen,” 
and that’ é¢mployers cotnsél'to those under them. “-* .°°-4 

Industry, « frugality, prudence and temperance!” ; 

This is old stuff, and wnder the pressure: of the daily” 
erind, we are‘inelined to refer to it as “bunk. * 

I deny” that it is “bunk I maifitain that thé inan who 
does nét cultivate’.thtse' qualities consciously ‘or unedii- | 
sciously, “Will never Inake''a success ef his lifé ewer ‘though 
he be famitiar with all: thé book-Idresof the universe.-. 

The:.possesion’ of these simple fundamentals Ys at the 
basis*of ‘every worth-while stiecess, Svante 

Order, diligence, patience, honest} are not cinihe from 
books, and without them book-culturesis’ merely agiravation® 

T dosnat know howto advise anyone to go abdut Acquir-* 
ing.them, é 

They are born of daily routine, of drudgery. 


« 


Those whose achievements win the admiration of the 
world have them in the highest degree; those who do any 
task well have them in some degree. 

Charles Dickens was expressing a sincere conviction 
born of eXperience, when he said: “My imagination would 
never have served me as it has, but for the habit of com-_ 
mon-place, humble, patient, daily, toiling,” drudging -atten® 
tion.” And Sir Isaac Newton had in mind’ his’ own lifé 
of strict discipline when he said: “Genius is Patience.” 

So F'say we will never be able to reconstruct the world 
in such a way that we will be relieved of the necessity for 
industry, frugality, prudence ad temperance, and yet that 
is exactly what most of the dreamers Haye in mind whéi? 
they talk of Utopias, the Banquet of Lite and Universa? 
Demfocracy. " ad 

Tiley think that some way, some how, somewhert # 
scheme will be devised by which all will be able to sleep 
until ten o'clock in the morning and work about three’ 
daystin the week. The idea is that during the balance of 
the week we will sit under shade trees-or in front of the 
log fires, and loaf. 


Forget it! 
Nature would exterminate such a race of idlers in less 
than one generation. ev 
Pd a 
» ih gee : em  ) 


T is ik without reason that the cartoonist instinctively 

draws the Bolshevist with a full crop of stiff whiskers 

and a disheveled hat. It is astofiishing how close is the 
relation between dirt and mixed thinking. ..* i 

“Soap won't, of course, wash out selfishness,” said the 
New York Globe, in a recent editogial, “or the desire for 
power or the yearning for liberty, yet one might say witha 
out fear of the assertion being disproved this year or next. 
that if perfectly sanitary conditions were established in 
all the cities and all the industries of the. United States, 
violent radicalism would’ cease to be a “menace. Men. 
would still ee and protest but not so. > often in terms Of 
blood and iron.’ 

Samuel Butler, the great English writer, is responsible 
for the equally keen observation that few radicals have 
good digestions. - 

SBap and a wholesome diet will, without question, do 
more to cultivate right thinking than. any other two things 
that might be suggested. 

- You know what a difference a shave and » haircut fake 
in your thoaghts. You sit in a barber's chair, tired “and 
depressed. A half hour later you get up, cheerful and 
optimistic, refreshed in mind -and .body.* 


Suppose you shaved about once a weék, hathed every# 
other week, slept between dirty blankets in a room with 
five other men, ate greasy, badly cooked food, and worked 
in a shop that never had a thorough cle&ning. 

You might join the “red”. and protest against the govern- 
ment, but you would really be protesting against dirt and bad 
food. 


* 


* 


In my own experience, I have*seen the entire policy 
of a newspaper changed from radicalism: to-decent libéral@ 
lism by the meré act'of moving the editarial offices from*w# 
dirty, ramshackle structure ina dreary settion of the cited 
to clean, modern offices in a bright section of the city. 

The change was made almost ugconsciously by the 
editors:, they found that their whole mengal attitude aig 
changed by the new environment. is : * 

_ Like attracts like, and like breeds like, ie . 

“Tt is not a céincidence that radicalism, jg usually aSSQqp 
ciated with dirt and bad digestions. ~ 

Plenty of soap, more shower baths, better housing condi- 
tions and wholesome food should ‘be get of our Progr ge 
of Americanization..* —- 
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De lEpee Memorial Statue Fund 


REPORT No. 40 


Whrough Henry L. Stafford, Minn. ..............-- $31.09 
Whrough Samuel Frankenheim, New York .......... 55.15 
§ 86.24 

CoLLecrors. 
Garry E. Steveng, Penn. ..... 0c. cecvecccececee scenes 6.50 
Wenry L. Stafford, Minn. ............... Sboca is eee %.00 
Michael Lydon, Minn. ...... piers GS ow Riba eke oibeia OORT «.00 
¥:-M. Kaufman, Mich. ............. eRe are #6 .50 
Geurge “Faupel Mile oi an. ciceiic cca cacben esis tanenets 15.05 
Walter F. Poshusta,. Towa. . i. 550.6000 cece cc eweccses 1.50 
Mrs. Bessie H. Brown, Mont. ............-.....--65 40.09 
Samuel Frankenheim, N. Y. .........--0.000- ee ee ee 84.60 
$ 86.24 

Towa 

WW nthe <A; ORE nance s5k ARGS ele Blaise Nini emia 9.00 
erick RR: Feber aes oss os is eed sieaines sels Koeases 6 25 
Mile. sind! Wiews GBM ois esha ae cia save nciees 4) 

MINNESOTA 
Mibicheael Mgilon sii oh aia ai Wis wee haeS ons 028-2 w.00 

: WAseACH USETTS 
Wiorgan H. Stafford ........... 6. eee eee e eens 7.00 
WrINSYLVANIA 

St. Cecilia No. 2, Ladies of De l’Epee, Phila. ........ 5.00 
WWilligmn, J. DOME. <.. - on.s he wiaeeewingiseeineecsenees 25 
Werancis J. O'Connell ....... eee cece see cecces 25 

New York 
W. Y. Branch, Nat’l Ass’n of the Deaf .............. 25.00 
Rtlet “ESECNOGE 2 sis. os odte ds beanie Soe rahe seen tes $.00 


One Dollar Each 


Sol E. Pachter, irs. Wolston Dixey, Cecilia G, Travers, 
G. Braddock. 


‘BPwenty-five Cents Each 
‘@4. H. Marks and Samuel Michaels. 


Ten Cents Each 
S. Gerson. 


MICHIGAN 
One Dollar Each 
€. M. Bristot, William Walters, Mrs. H. C. Blodgett, Kay 
‘Klock, G. F. Tripp, Oren De Champlan, Mrs. S. Bakkala, 
‘Facob J. Oberfin, O:to W. Buby. 


‘Wifty Cents Each 
Whitip Schrieber, Mrs. P. Schrieber, Sarah Dolan, Tiny Blake, 
Jacob Hinski, Clara Hardenburg, Ray Scott, Catherine ‘Tud- 
thope, Edward Gauthier, Mrs. Ed. Gauthier, Arthur Dasse, 
Wars. A, Dasse, Myel Jackson. 


@wenty-five Cents Each 


Wirs. F. Gaurason, Sol Bakkala, Joseph Forget, Donald 
Andrews. 


MonTANA 
One Dollar Each 


Mrs. Bessie H. Brown, Mr. and Mrs, C. E. Altop, Chris. 
Thompson, Lilly Mattson, Beauche M. Spaur, Michael Coyne, 
. J: Menzemer. 


iity Cents Each 
Margaret Martin 


Girls of the Montana School ............00seeceeeees 1.65 
Boys of the Mentana School ........... 00. e cece ee eee 94 
MARYLAND 
(Schual for the Deaf, Frederick.) 

One Dollar Each 
Mr. and Mrs. Benson, Mr. and Mrs, Faupel, August 


Wriede, Carrol! Ruhl. 


Seventy-five Cents Each 
Leo Rosenberg 


Wiity Cents Each 


brances McAndrew, Henry Bernac, Alam Cramer, Bennie 
Kosenhe rg. 


Twenty-five Cents Each 
Vincent Serio, Joseph Pfeiler, Esther Dwyer, Evelyn Town- 
send, Helen Skinner, Louis McClain, Helen Leitner. 


Fifteen Cents Each 
Lawrence Brode 


Ten Cents Each 


Julian Drinks, William Smith, James Jester, Lester Brown, 
Coyle Smith, Glen Knode, Irvin King, Ernest Reeb, William 
McCanless, Hazry Friedman, Leroy Yutzy, Jay Shunk, Leo 
Deluca, Leonard LCownes, Joseph Day, Ernest Ambrose, 
Trimble Lammert, Charles Taylor, Otto Selby, Agnes Gerst, 
Hrances Zol!ner, Marie Dietz, Anna Metzger, Anna Clayton, 
Framtes McCann, Regina Zaslonka, Bertha Shockley, 
Wlorence Mason, Ellen Peake, Sophia Schmuff, Theresa 
Herald, Nadine Fox, Margaret Bauman. 


Five Cents Each 


®conard Bermeon, Lloyd Babington, Charles Benson, Morris 
Highkin,, Harold Hopkins, Nelson King,. David Mellott, 
Francis McFaul, Wallace Weeks, Edna Brewer, Delbut Whit- 
acre, Jeannette Blumberg, Virginia Brushwood, Katharine 
Bush, Fannie Crum, Ruth Campbell, Vera Curri, Hazel Durst, 
Frances Dashiell, Clara Kontz, Nellie Dye, Geneva Cooper, 
Evelyn Donohue, Vera Draper, Lucy Dixon, Mianie Ettlin, 
Josephine Fanct!i, Helen Falck, Josephine Bushey, Irene 
Hopkins, Ethel Howell, Regina Flook, Gladys Golden, Rosa 
Hare, Helen Hook, Elsie Hobson, Ruth Jones, Anna Kamsky, 
Fanet Kroh, Alice King, Esther’ Eowe,. Virginia King, Anna 
Martin,. Dorothy Myers, Audrey Oden Ruth Puttman, Mary 
Russell, Grace Sharpless, Bertha Sheffield; Jean Spencer, 
Mary. Saylor, Florence Scheibert, Yetta ‘Summerfield, Mary 
Scunp, Elizabeth Shafer, Lugille Stinnett, Geneva Webb, 
Marjorie Watson, Evelyn Werner, Ethel Hall, Edna Hall. 


WA arch! 245 I9G ocak sen sk neon’ Total Fund $5,525.01 
SAMUEL FRANKENHEIM, 
Freasurer. 


18 West 107th St, New York City. 
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Who's Who inthe Deaf World 


Names will be printed alphabetically as they come from month to month and when 
completed the list will be turned over to a National Committee who will recommend 
such persons as deserve of a place in the WHO’S WHO book which we are planning 


to publish in the near future. 


We hope those who have failed to furnish us with data 


about themselves will not delay any longer than can be helped. If your name is omit- 


ted it will not be our fault. 


We wish to be informed of any error discovered in the 


list in this magazine so that we can make the corrections for the book. 


BAUM, EDGAR WALTER. Born September 29, 1887, at Clinton, 
Henry Co., Mo, ‘Tinsmith, Owns own shop in Clinton, Mo. Home 
address: 324 W. Grand St., Clinton, Mo, bkair speaker, lip reader and 
sign-maker. Attended Missouri School for the Deat, graduating in 
1908. Member Alumni, Association of the Missouri School, Elks’ 
Lodge No. 1034 Clinton, Mo. Lost hearing at the age of two from 
Eczema on the head. Married December 27, 1911, to Maggie Massey, 
(deaf) of Aldrich, Mo. Wife graduated from the Missouri School in 
1908. No children. Worked for his father in his tin shop for fifteen 
years until 1921, when he purchased half interest in the business.. 


BLAKE, THOMAS JOSEPH. Born October 24, 1885, at Elkhart 
Mines, Md. Printer. Excellent speaker; poor lip-reader; excellent 
sign-maker. Attended public and private schools; Maryland School 
for the Deaf; Galiaudet College. Member A. 1. N. (nearing society) ; 
National Association of the Deaf and National Fraternal Society of 
the Deaf. (Lost hearing at 13 from shock total). No deaf relatives. 
Was inspector in Goodyear, also Pay-roll Auditor, editor. Organizer 
and president for several terms of the Akron Silent Athletic Club; 
charter member and twice president of Akron Division No. 55, N. F. 
$. D.; organizer and president Akion Branch N. A Represented 
the N. A. D. and N. F. §S. D. as delegates at several natidnal con- 
ventions of those orders. Member of Endowment committee of the 
N. A. D.; was sixth Grand Vice President of N. F. S. D. At present 
— as supervisor of boys at the New Jersey School for the Deaf, at 

renton. 


STEVENS, B. A. KELLY HAYGOO. Born March 30; 1896, at 
Mexia, Texas, Teacher of the Deaf at the New Jersey School for the 
Deaf, Trenton. Home address: 600 E. Hopkins St., Mexia, Texas. Ex- 
cellent speaker; poor lip-reader; excellent signmaker. Attended Texas 
School for the Deaf. Sept. 1907 to June 1915; Gallaudet College, Sept. 
1915 td June 1920; Corcoran School of Art, Washington, D. C., 1916- 
1920. Member Kappa Gramma Fraternity of Gallaudet College; Na- 
tional Association of the Deaf. Lost hearing at four years from scarlet 
fever (partial). No deaf relatives. Teacher in Academic Department New 
Jersey School for the Deaf, Sept. 1920, to June 1921; teacher of Ap- 
plied Art, New Jersey School for the Deaf, Sept. 1921 to date. Staff 
artist of “Silent Worker’, Sept. 1920 to date. Has» Achieved con- 
siderable preficiency in painting in oils, specializing in landscape work. 
Fairly proficient in design, commercial art and ceramic decoration. 
Awarded highest prize for ceramic work at Texas State Exposition, Oct. 
1923, 


SMIELAU, REV. FRANKLIN CHARLES, B.A., M.A. Home ad- 
dress, Selins Grove, Penn. Missionary of the Episcopal Church in the 
Dioceses of Bethlehem, Harrisburg, Pittsburgh and Erie. Born at 
Cincinnati, Ohio, August 27, 1876. Lost hearing from scarlet fever 


when seven years old. Educated at the Day School for the Deaf, Cin- 
dinnati, and Ohio Institution at Columbus. With William H. Zo:n, 
(Gallaudet 96) as coach, started and was first captain of the football 
team at the school. Also captained and pitched on the baseball team 
two years. Graduated in ldy¥z at the head of his class, and entered 
Gallaudet the same year at the age of sixteen, one of the youngest 
students on record. Took an active part and was president of nearly 
all the col'ege organizations, Supreme Imaum of the Xi Phi Sigma in 
his Senior year. One of the leading spirits in the Saturday Night 
lyramatic Club. Manager and captam of both baseball and football 
teams during his Junior and Senior years. Considered an allround 
athlete. One of the best professional models at~the Corcoran School 
of Art, and served some of the most notable sculptors in Washington. 
Local and_Associate Editor of the Buff and Blue. Valedictorian of the 
Literary Society and Class of 1897. Played professional baseball on 
the Kenton and Marion, Ohio, teams during his college vacations. En- 
tered the Philadelphia Divinity School in the fall of 1897. Coached 
the Mt. Airy school football team two seasons, and tutored several boys 
who passed the entrance examinations for Gallaudet. Lay Reader at All 
Souls’ Church three years. Took the full course in Theology, including 
Greek and Hebrew, and graduated in 1900. Ordained Deacon in 1901, 
and Priest in 1992, by Bishop Ethelbert Talbot, L1,:D., of Bethlehem. 
Married Miss Grace Alberta Parkinson in 1903. Has one adopted 
daugther, Cynthia. Received the degree of M.A., in course, from Gal- 
laudet in 1920. Baccalaureate Preacher to the Class of 1921. Presi- 
dent of the Society for the Promotion of Church Work Among the 
Deaf in the Province of Washington. Excellent speaker, fair lip- 
reader, one of the masters of the sign-language. Always in great 
demand as a lecturer. During the days of the World War, went on 
a lecture tour taking in all the principal cities from Boston to St. 
Louis. Member of the Gallaudet Colleze Alumni Association; Phila- 
delphia Divinity School Alumni Association; National Association of 
the Deaf; National Fraternal Society of the Deaf; Delegate from Read- 
ing Division No. 54 to Atlanta, and reelected delegate to St. Paak 
1924; Pennsylvania Society for the Advancement of the Deaf, one of 
the Managers of the Board, and also a Trustee of the Home for the 
Aged and Infirm Deaf at Doylestown; Chamber of Commerce of Selins 
Grove; Motor Club and University Club of Williamsport; National 
Travel Club. A persistent champion o; the rights of the deaf. Fought 
and won equal recognition for the deaf in the Pennsylvania Com- 
pensation Law. Prepared and had introduced in the Legislature of Penn- 
sylvania, a Bill which was passed, extending County Aid to the Home 
at Doylestown. In the early part of 1923, at the urgent request of the 
leading deaf of the State, prepared and headed a carmpaign to modify the 
restriction in the Pennsylvania Motor Laws which refused the deaf 
the right to operate motor vehicles, Raised a fund of $1360.00, em- 
ployed Harry A. Corywell, Esq., as legai counsel, and_after nineteen 
weeks of aggressive effort, won a notable victory in ‘having the re 
striction removed by Legislative enactment. 


DO YOU EVER GET BLUE? BECOME DISCOUR- 
AGED? FEEL LIKE A FAILURE? WANT TO QUIT? 
SSeS — 


| 
Surely you do. But you don’t need medicine or money. | 
REAL COURAGE | 

| 


What Every Mortal Needs 


And here is a 100% Guarantee that you will get it by reading the Magazine by that 
name. It does not Preach, nor Moralize, nor Dote on theories. Instead it ts < 
1 


100% HUMAN 


—and filled with wonderful pictures and interesting articles about Courageous Persons 
whose thrilling lives convince us that all Success rests on Co: in some form, Some 
may callit Pluck, or Grit, or Persistence—but after all, it is Real Courage. Thou- 


ADDRESS 
The Silent Worker, Trenton, N. J. 


>») §| sands of business and professional men and women are enthusiastically boosting this 
| — which is undoubtedly the most original in all Magazinedom. It is one 

} ©) ||| Magazine that is read and relished from cover to cover by every man, woman, or 

Jenga geen HRB youth, who sees a copy. Its depiction of Human Courage in every conceivaile form 


“ere Wry pets ie eocsonce IN we aha 


makes it dynamically powerful. 


YOUR MONEY REFUNDED IF NOT DELIGHTED 
Real Courage and 


Price: Year $1.60; Cony 25c. (Nome Free). Club No. 1: x 
The SILENT WORKER both | year, $2.00. Just think! You get this 
wonderfully human magazine and the Silent Worker for the price of one! 
We feel fortunate in “ag | able to make this arrangement with the publishers 
of REAL COURAGE, ou will like the new magazine, and you can not af- 
ford to do without Silent Worker. So order today. 
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Jamess M. Cannon, a_ keen-minded, 
one-armed oralist, who for several years 
owned and operated a multigraphing 
shop in the Loop, employing several girls, 
now holds a position in the House of Re- 
presentatives, Washington, D. C. as mul- 
tigrapher. Young Cannon is the grand- 
son of “Uncle Joe’ Cannon, and the nep- 
hew of Senator W. B. McKinley of Illin- 
ois, but acutely dislikes any reference to 
his famous progenitors; desiring to suc- 
ceed and be known on his merits rather 
than bask under the mantel of his illus- 
trious relatives. Cannon is supposed to 
be the first deaf man eyer employed in the 
Capitol building—Deaf-Mutes’ Journal. 


Rev. F. C. Smielau of Selins Grove 
Pa., proved a good friend of the deaf not 
only by coming to the Parish House of 
All Saints’ for a lecture on “A Retro- 
spect” before the Clere Literary Associa- 
tion on the 10th inst., but also because he 
drew a large crowd—there being sixty- 
one present. Though born in Philadel- 
phia and graduating from the High 
School, Mr. Walker never dreamed of 
becoming a teacher of the deaf—not 
knowing of the number-of deaf existing 
everywhere. It was by chance that he 
met Mr. Thomas Burnside, one of the 
teachers at the old Broad and Pine Street 
Schocl who urged him to apply for and 
secure a position as teacher. Mr. Walker 
taught nearly forty years—after which 
he became Superintendent of the New 
Jersey School for the Deaf in Trenton 
for some years more. In his useful life, 
he also studied law and at present is 
practicing, having assisted a number of 
the deaf in law cases. Mr. Walker's 
talk was full of interesting reminiscenses 
which the deaf, many of whom were his 
former pupils, enjoyed and expressed a 
hope that he would come again soon in 
spite of his busy days. The end brought 
vigorous applause and a rising vote of 
thanks—M?t. Airy World. 


Ever since disposing of our photo-ein- 
graving department, when the old build- 
ings at Tuxedo Park were sold to the 
Department of Milita in 1917, we have 
often wished we had some illustrations 
to insert in the pages of Tue Ecuo. 

Recently we ran across a very simple 
process for producing line etchings on 
zinc, one that requires an initial outlay 
of a few dollars. We intend to give the 
process a trial. 

The process we are to employ will be 
by a means of transferring a sketch to 
zinc or by drawing directly on the zinc 
with a special prepared ink to cause the 
dragon’s blood—a powder which resists 
the action of acid—to adhere after heat- 
ing, thus making etched lines stand out 
in relief for printing. It is our intention 
to allot but a few hours éach month to 
the older and more experienced boys of 
the printing office to etching. 
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Compiled by Kelly Stevens 


The old engraving department started 
in a small way, with chalk plate engrav- 
ing, and from time to time equipment 
was added and the department just grew. 
May it repeat—The Echo. 


The many Minnesota friends of Dr. 
Olof Hanson will be interested to know 
that he is to be ordained a deacon in the 
Episcopal Church at Seattle, Wash., 
March 30, by the Right Rev. P. T’.. Rowe, 
Bishop of Alaska. Dr. Hanson, after 
his ordination, will continue his archi- 
tectural work for the University of 
Washington, but will devore a certain 
amount of tim:e to his ministerial duties. 
His religious work among the deaf will 
be mostly in Seattle, but he will extend 
it to other parts of the state as occasion 
offers. By ability and character he is 
in every way highly qualified to exert a 
beneficial spiritual influence among the 
deaf. His Minnesota frienas are glad 
to know that health and prosperity are 
attending upon him and his family. His 
daughter Marion is cashier for a bond 
company in Seattle. Alice is a junior at 
the University, and Helen has graduated 
from High School and expects to enter 
the University in the fall—Minnesoia 
Companion, 


Some time ago, Mr. Charles J. C. Le 
Clercq, ot San Francisco, was offered a 
position at Honolulu--similar to the lu- 
crative position he has had with the Suz- 
set Magazine Company. He put it aside 
for further consideration. Later on, he 
received an urgent telegram from Hono- 
lulu, assuring him of free passage and a 
higher salary. Taking advantage of 
such a liberal offer, he at once accepted 
it. Besides, new sight-seeing was too 
much of a temptation to resist. In the 
following week—on the sixteenth of Jan- 
vary—he and his wife took passage by 
steamer. Mrs. LeClercq’s health needs 
change of air, and consequently will be 
benefited, as her doctor says. Mr. Le 
Clereq works for the Star Bulletin, a 
leading newspaper, which has a com- 
mercial art department in which he has 
accepted the position of manager of the 
color department. Before leaving ‘San 
Francisco he was treated to a farewell 
dinner by the staff of the publishing com- 
pany. He was assured that the company 
would be happy to have him back at any 
time if he was not satisfied with his new 
job. A week before his departure he was 
surprised with a prize gift of a double 
eagle ($20).. The prize was awarded 
him for the catch of the larges striped 
bass ir Napa Creek within the past year. 
The fish he caught weighed 1434 pounds. 
He did not know about the prize contest 
and so he was surprised—California 
News 
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The Silent Club incorporated of Chi- 
cago, paid off the last of the $20,000 mort- 
gage—assumed in the spring of 1919—in 
January of this year. The clubhouse is 
now entirely in the hands of the men 
bers, without a possibility of foreclosure. 

“It took nearly five years to get the 
$25,000 wherewith to satisfy this encum- 
brance on our property. In addition, 
there was the cost of management and 
maintenance to be met, a large sum an- 
nually in itself. This has averaged 
around $10,000 annually, and in the five 
years has totalled approximately $50,000. 
Adding this to the purchase price of $25, 
000, it will be realized that the club has 
handled somethng like $75,000 in the five 
years it has occupied its present quarters.” 

The Boynton Battery Service at 61st 
Street and Hazel Avenue is conducted by 
a deaf-mute Mr. Boynton, who moved 
here from Baltimore, Md., several years 
ago. His business is large enough to 
necessitate the employment of helpers. 
He specializes in recharging, repairing 
and rebuilding all makes of storage bat- 
teries, for both radio and automobile ser- 
vice. He also rents batteri¢s. Mr. Boyn- 
ton is a Frat, and a hustling kind of 
business man, who deserves success. He 
works from: 8 A. M. to 10 p. M. and a half 
day on Sundays. Whew !—Journal. 


Here is one of the best stories to be told 
vet about fake cures for deafness: 
“A TESTIMONIAL.” 


DEAR DOCTOR I had been deaf for 
years, but after using two jars of your 
wonderful ear salve, I heard from my 
brother in South Africa. 

“Joey” 

Without speech or hearing, 14 persons 
each week enjoy Sunday sermons and 
prayer meeting service at the Memorial 
Baptist church through the aid of the elo- 
quent hands of Abraham Lincoln Sher- 
man, their teacher. 


Sherman is the only member who can 
hear and talk of a family of seven deaf 
mutes. Through this connection with his 
parents and four brothers Sherman learn- 
ed the difficult art of adequately and rap- 
idly transmitting the spoken thoughts of 
others to his family. 

This gift on his part has been utilized 
in the teaching of the class of 14 mutes 
at the Memorial Baptist church, which he 
hopes to build up into a class of about 40, 
there being that many deaf mutes in 
Fresno. 

Sherman not only teaches this “Silent 
Class” but interprets the Sunday sermon 
of the Rev. Mr. Licklider for them, 2% 
well as outlining the weekly prayer 
meeting service. 

Through his work at Black’s package 
shop, Sherman is in constant contact with 
the deaf mutes of this community, and 1s 
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able to attend to their wants quickly 
through his ability to talk their language 
with his hands.—Fresno Republican. 


Ziao Fong Hsia is once more united 
with his people whom he had not seen for 
fifteen years. He arrived in Shanghai 
two days late on December 26th on ac- 
«count of the long succession of severe 
storm which battered the big ship badly. 
When he set foot on his native land, he 
had reached the end of a long journey 
that was absorbingly interesting from the 
beginning, and will be long remembered 
by him for the kindly reception he re- 
ceived from the American deaf when he 
visited in different cities and at various 
schools en route to the Pacific coast. A- 
side from the three days’ tussle with the 
emigration commissioner in Seattle who 
examined his record most searchingly and 
finally gave him the much prized pass- 
port for re-entering the United States at 
any time, at the same time declaring him 
to be one’ of the most intelligent Chinese 
that have passed under his official inspec- 
tion, Ziao Fong was remarkably free from 
those disagreeable experiences that ordi- 
narily fall to the lot of a long-distance 
traveler. 

His two sisters whom Ziao Fong had 
not seen since they all were tots were on 
hand to welcome him upon his arrival. 
Naturally their mutual recognition was 
hesitant. The happy party at once pro- 
ceeded home about one hundred miles 
south to Ninpo where a joyous home com- 
ing was arranged for him. The oldest 
brother was not present at the time, as 
he is attending school in Tientsin; but 
Ziao Fong looked for the first time upon 
three of his brothers who were born after 
he came away to the United States. 

After visiting with his home people for 
about three weeks, Ziao Fong went far 
north to Tientsin where a position await- 
ed him in an architect's office. He is now 
making his home with his uncle, C. T. 
Wang who is a famous diplomat with a 
brilliant future. Being thus placed close 
to diplomatic and government circles, 
Ziao Fong has an opportunity to meet 
and get acauaintdéd with many notables 
including statesmen and ambassadors. 

Ziao Fong wishes his American friends 
to know that his permanent address is 
17 Woodrow Wilson Street, care of Rac- 
quet Club, Tientsin, China, He greatly 
desires to have them keep in touch with 
himt—Rochester Advocate. 


The S. S. Club elected the following 
officers for the year: President, Miss Sar- 
ah Bowser; Vice President, Miss Connie 
Clippinger; Secretary, Miss Evelyn Say- 
re; Treasurer, Miss Christire Kelch; 
Custodian, Miss Lucille Leach, 

Miss Ethelburga Zell is their adviser, 
and Miss Bessie Edgar and Mr. Albert 
Ohlemacher act as trustees. 


The club was organized several years 
ago as an athletic club under the direct- 
tions of Miss Zell. During the World 
War the girls adopted three deaf French 
children, and have supplied money re- 
geularly for their edvestion. The three 
children are in the La Malgrange School 
mcar Nancy. The directress of the school 
writes that her school now has 700 pupi's. 
She sends the S. S. C. girls reports of the 
Progress the children are making and 
their School expenses. The children 
themselves write to our girls, and these 
letters are fmll of gratitude for the 
help given. They are beginning to show 
apnreciation as they better understand. 

The girls who first organized the club 
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have all graduated or left school, but 
each year new members are taken in, 
and these younger members are just as 
enthusiastic over their work as the orig- 
inal members were—just now they are 
planning an entertainment to be given 
near Easter. Why over in France are 
three deaf children who sincerely love 
these Ohio girls, and probably think of 
the Sun Shine Club. 

Thursday evening the Japanese Jun- 
ior Service Club gave a picture show in 
the chapel. This club was organized for 
the relief of five Japanese (deaf) orph- 
ans. We have not learned the amount 
earned. 

All these clubs show that the deaf 
children at the Ohio School are being 
taught in the right spirit, and they will 
grow up with an understanding of the 
word— Charity—Columbus An Deaf- 
Mutes’ Journal 


THE passing of Miss Ida Montgomery, 
on Friday, February 29th, at the advane- 
ed age of eighty-three years, will bring 
up memories of her among her pupils of 
long ago. She was a teacher at Fan- 
wood for thirty-six years. She began 
the year of her graduation, in Septem- 
ber, 1863, after a course of five years, 
at the age of nineteen. She was a won- 
derful pupil, with a good command of 
the English language. She lost her hear- 
ing at the age of ten years, and it was 
four years later, in 1858, that she com- 
menced her term of pupilage. We are 
told that she was as beautiful in form 
and feature as she was intelligent in 
those days of girlhood, 

As a teacher, her work was always 
praised by the Principal of the school. 
And the future of her pupils justified it. 
They could all write good English, and 
their characters were so formed by her 
influence that truth and modesty went 
hand in hand with the intellectual cul- 
ture she invariably bestowed. It was a 
fortunate girl who was appointed one of 
Miss Montgomery’s class. 

She taught nearly every grade in the 
school, and for several years was a 
teacher of the Hich Class. This is quite 
remarkable, as in her day there were 
many men teachers of college education 
on the staff of instruction, 

In 1899, Miss Montgomery was retired 
on a pension, and has since lived in 
Washineton, D. C., with the exception of 
a short tire in California, and her sum- 
mers at Nantucket. Mass. 

During her residence in Washington, 
she has been very helpful to the Co-eds 
of Gallaudet Colleve, teaching them at 
various times the beauty of the sign lan- 
guage. in which she excelled in grace and 
forcefulness. 


She was reserved by nature but friendly 
to those whom she liked, refined in man- 
ners and cultured in mind, faithful to her 
friends but implacable towards any 
one who had treated her with unfairness 
or aroused her ire. 

The funeral services were held at 
Washington, on Sunday, March 3d, and 
her remains were placed in a vault, to 
be removed and buried in the Island of 
Nantucket, off the coast of Massachusetts, 
when the weather gets warmer.—Deaf- 
Mute Journal. 


IT WILL BE PLENTY HOT 


A chap was arrested for assault and 
battery and brought before the judge. 

“What is your name ana occupation, 
asked the judge. 

To which the prisoner replied, “My 
name is Sparks. I am an electrican and 
I am charged with battery.” 

The judge, turning to a bailiff, said, 
“Put this man in a dry ¢cell.”—Inland 
Merchant, 


MR. STEVENSON TO MINNESOTA 


The appointment of Mr. Elwood A, 
Stevenson to head the Minnesota School 
for the Deaf has just been announced. 
Mr. Stevenson, who was formerly super- 
intendent of the Kansas School and now 
principal of the Kentucky School, will 
take up his residence at Faribault just as 
soon as he can make proper arrange- 
ments. 

Since*the death of Dr. Tate there have 
been numerous conjectures as to the iden- 
tity of the man the Minnesota authorities 
would select to head this important ed- 
ucational institution. That the authori- 
ties considered all applicants fairly 1s 
shown by the deliberation which delayea 
their final choice several months. 

In the locality, among those who know 
and appreciate the fitness of Mr. Steven- 
son as a man, a teacher, and a tried ex- 
ecutive, the news has brought forth gen- 
eral expressions of approval. We con- 
gratulate Minnesota—lowa Hawkeye. 


THE BETTER WAY. 

A young man who recently eroduated 
from our school secured employment in 
his home town at good wages. He lived 
at home and his board did not cost him 
anything. 

His father was a very wise man and 
noticed his son was learning to smoke, 
The son said he spent about fifteen cents 
a day for ciears and smoked because he 
was lonesome, 

The father asked him how much he 
spent in the pool room. He admitted he 
spent about twenty to fifty cents per day, 
The father tock a pencil and pad and 
wrote “fifty cents a day is $162.50. a year 
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In twenty years it is $3650.00, That is a 
‘large amount of money. It would help 
ione to buy a home. It will pay for a 


jgood room for yourself and pay for your | 
i¢lothes and pay for cleaning and press- - 


‘ing them. You will feel better and be 
‘more respected. If you keep spending 
‘this money you will have to take a room: 
imate or take a cheaper room, I believe 
you will be better off and make a happi- 
er man if you will save the money you 
are spending for cigars and in the pool 
room and buy better living quarters. 
“The son was no fool.” He was to take 
work in an other city and he decided to 
follow his father’s advice. 

He gave up the cigars and went to 
reading to prevent him from being lone- 
some. He found it worked very well. 
He now writes his father that he has a 
fine room and by himself, reads one good 
book every week; earns $6.00 to $8.00 
per day and puts most of it in the bamk. 

He says he is happier than he was 
when he was loafing around the pool 
room wasting his money on it and on 
cigars.—Ohio Chronicle. 


William O. Branum was born in Sev- 
ier County, Tennessee, several miles 
from the site of the present county seat, 
Sevierville, September 1, 1846. He was 
either born deaf or lost his hearing in 
early infancy, and he never learned to 
speak. 

He grew up a sturdy and bright boy 
of lovable disposition. When of school 
age he came to the. state school for the 
deaf, in Knoxville, which. at that time 
consisted of only one building, the one 
facing. south, with the big columns and 
the flight of long granite steps. This 
was before the two wings now occupied 
as sleeping quarters and living rooms 
for the pupils were built and before the 
chapel hall and the building containing 
five school-rooms and one bed-room were 
erected at the ends of the girls’ and boys’ 
wings respectively. At that time the 
second floor of this first building contain- 
ed the “chapel’’,;and the attic now called 
“trunk rooms” was used as bed rooms for 
the pupils. 

Knoxville was a little village of a 
post-office and a few stores. There were 
ro railroads entering Knoxville in those 
days. Our friend, as well as the rest of 
the fifty or sixty pupils then enro'led, 
had to come to school and return home 
in stagecoaches. 

The school grounds were partly cov- 
ered with giant remnants of virein for- 
est, amid which the pupils delighted in 
playing “hide and seek” and other games 
adapted to woodland. These trees were 
beautiful in their wide, green foliage and 
the ground underneath was cool with 
their deen shadow during the warmer 
months of the vear. 

One day, while Mr. Branum was about 
fourteen years old news came that the 
line of the old East. Tennessee, Virgi- 
nia and Georgia Rail Road (now the Bris- 
tol-Knoxville-Chattanooga line of the 
Southern Railway system) was pushing 
its way through the woods south-west 
of Knoxville. Willie Barnum and sev- 
eral other boys got permission to hike out 
there and see what a railroad looked 
like. When they reached the scene of 
operations they felt that they. were in 
doubly good luck, for there was a loco- 
motive with steam up, hauling cars of 
railroad building material. While the 
boys were standing paralyzed with awe 
a few yards from the then giant steel 
horse it suddenly sent up a column of 
steam and let out an unea'rthly whistle 
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and began to puff and snort in surpris- 
ing fashion. The boys took to their heels 
and stopped at quite a distance. Years 
after, when Mr. Branum was getting on 
in years, he told of this incident and said, 
“It scared me worse than a hundred can- 
nons.” 

While Willie was between the ages of 
fifteen and sixteen and still in school the 
war clouds of 1861 broke and the Civil 
War began. School was closed for the 
duration of the war and our friend 
started honve. On the way he came in 
contact with some Union soldiers who, 
on account of his inability to hear or 
speak, mistook him for a spy. He was 
taken before officers who searched him 
and questioned him. He was able to 
prove that he lived near Sevierville and 
that he was on his way home from school 
and was released. 

After the war Willie, then grown to 
manhood, returned to school. To his 
surprise and regret he saw only stumps 
where the big trees had 


to work removing the stumps. 
young trees were transplanted from 
neighboring woods. Some of these trees 
stand today, rivaling their predecessors 
of the “forest primeval.” 

School reopened with only five teach- 
ers, Mr. D. C. Hommel, Miss Georgiana 
Sanford, Mr, T. J. Barrier, Miss Eliza 
Ijams and Mr. J. A. Russel. Mr. Jos- 
eph H. liams was principal. There was 
Ro superintendent. 

When Mr. Barnum finished school he 
was made substitute teacher for one year. 
Then he became a regular teacher, which 
position he held until he retired on ac- 
count of ill health~im 1921. About the 
same time Mr. Barnum became a teacher 
Mr. Thomas L. Moses, Mr. J. A. Lyons 


and Mr, L. A. Houghton were added to | 


the faculty. 

Mr. Barnum was assigned the class ot 
beginners and, therefore, was the first 
member of the faculty with which new 
pupils became acquainted. He was al- 
ways keenly interested in his pupils both 
as individual and as a class. Through 
his kindness, patience and sympathetic 
nature he quickly won the love and-con- 
fidence of the little anes who came un- 
der his care. 

In 1871 Mr. Barnum married Miss 
Maggie Couch, of Knox County. To 
their union was born one son, Louis C. 
Barnum, of. Chicago, with whom Mrs, 
Barnum is making her home. 


He took an active part in religious and 
secial activities of the deaf. He joined 
the First Baptist Church while a young 
man. During the last few months of 
the residence in Knoxville, a short time 
before his death, he was a regular at- 
tendant at the Sunday school of his church 
and was a help and an inspiration to 
others who were there. He was keenly 
interested in the erection of the new 
First Baptist Church building, which is 
now nearing completion, and often walk- 
ed out there to see how the work was 
progressing. For many years he was as- 
sistant superintendent of the Sunday 
school of our institution. He was-a 
member of Knoxville Division No. 20, 
National Fraternal Society of the deaf. 
His cheerful face helped to lighten up the 
meetings of this lodge. He - attended 
nearly all the conventions of this frat- 
ernity since the organization of Knoxville 
Division. He served in 1918 as floor 
sergeant at the Philadelphia convention. 
He served several terms as president of 
the Tennessee Association of the Deaf. 


stood, Mr. | 
Jones, the steward, put the larger boys © 
Then | 
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Investment 
Suggestions 


RAILROAD BONDS 
To yield 5% to 6.50% 


MUNICIPAL BONDS 
To yield 4.30% to 4.75% 


HYDRO ELECTRIC BONDS 
To yield 5.10% to 7% 


PUBLIC UTILITY BONDS 
To yield 5.10% to 7% 


INDUSTRIAL BONDS 
To yield 5% to 7% 
FOREIGN GOVERNMENT BONDS 
To yield 5% to 7.50% 


ENQUIRIES INVITED 


Monthly booklets mailed by request. 
SAMUEL FRANKENHEIM 


INVESTMENT Bonps 
18 West 107th Street, 
New Yor« Cliry. 


CORRESPONDENT OF 


Ler, Hicctnson & Co. 
Established 1848. 


PACH 


Photographer 


SUITE 513 


150 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK 


Che British Deaf Cimes 
An illustrated magazine—newspaper 
for the Deaf 


Published every two months 
EDITED BY 


ALFRED SHANKLAND. 


LEADING ORGAN OF THE DEAF 
OF THE UNITED KINGDOM. 

Edited'and controlled by the Deaf. 
Independent, Interesting, Outspoken, 

' and. Honestly . Impartial. ** . 

Annual subscription—single: copies (pre- 

paid) 60 cents. Those who prefer to 

send a dollar bill will be credited with 

twenty months’ subscription, 

Send a picture post card for specimen 

CODY..04 denen be Wh we Gi 


Che British Deat Cimes,, 


26, Victoria Park Road E., Canton, 
CARDIFF, ENGLAND. 


FRATS EVERYWHERE ! The 
Look! Read! Think! Buff and Blue 


Our Convention in Atlanta was the cats whiskers. This is 
slang, but it hits the bull’s eye. That convention im 
the memory of its delegates and visitors is like a jar of rare 
old wine, now empty, but with the bouquet or perfume lin- 


gering still. Published by the Undergraduates 


Next. July we wek to the Northwest to Minnesota, the 
land of ten thousand lakes and of St. Paul. We can already of 
feel the fraternal grip and see the welcoming smile of our 
friends out there. We already feel sure not only of a busv 


but of a bully time. Gallaudet College 


And after St. Paul, WHERE? 
Why, Denver; of course! 
No. 64 wants you! 
No. 64 sends you greetings! 
No. 64 asks for your votes! The Buff and Blue is a literary publication 
The South in ro2t. containing short stories, essays, and verse, contributed 
The Northwest in 1024. by students and Alumni;’ The Athletics, Alumni and 
The West in 1927! zs ; 
Local departments and the Kappa Gamma Fraternity. 
$ eae Fatine= E 
No. 64 begs every sister division to instruct its delegates to ORES are of rent interest to those folloxing Gat 
vote for Denver, 1927. laudet activities. 


a college magazine 


The only college for the Deaf 
in the world 


We promise all a glorious time. Our Mountains. our Can- Every deaf person should be a reader of the 
ons, our Mesas, our health-giving breezes all invite you. Buff and Blue. Subscription $1.50 a year 
COME TO DENVER 


We have the climate that is good for the business of a con- 
vention. We have the climate, the country, the scenery that 


is good for pleasure after business. Gallaudet College 


Fraters at St. Paul, give Denver our votes! ‘ S 
After that watch our smoke! Washington, D. C. 


Eternally and Fraternally yours, 


DENVER, No. 64. 


DENOYER-GEPPERT COMPANY 


Lest You : 
Forget | 


The SILENT WORKER has been serving 
the Deaf for thirty-five years. It has al- 
ways improved and will continue to it- 
prove if the Deaf keep faith with us. The 
SILENT WORKER is in a class by itself; 
there is nothing like it in the world and its 
equipment is unequalled. To keep it going 


THE DEAF MUST 
SUPPORT IT WITH THEIR BRAINS 
AND THEIR DOLLARS 
When you renew your subscription ask a 
friend or two to subscribe also, or better 
still get as many as you can. Once a sub- 
scriber, always a subscriber. Only $2.00 
a year and if you are a Nad we pay your 

dues. Send to 


| THE SILENT WORKER 
Trenton, N. J. 


Our Models 
and Charts 
make the story 
of Physiology 
and Hygiene 
clear and fas- 
cinating. Ob- 
tain effective 
results by us- 
ing moderna 
teaching help. 

Mail the 
following cov- 
pon: 


Denoyer-Geppert Company, 

5235-5257 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago, Illinois. 

Gentlemen: Send me your free Biology Catalog 3B, de- 
scribing teaching helps for classes in Physiology, Hygiene, 
Botany and Zoology. I am especially interested in .....- 


Train your students on “Lightning” Line tools can 


standard wood-working be operated by the most 


tools. inexperienced students, as 


Fay & Egan Manual these machines are entire- 
Training equipment is ly “fool proof.” These 


used by all the leading same tools are used by the 


Colleges and Schools in large manufacturers. 


the country. 


No. 50 Special Patented 


SCHOOLS FOR THE DEAF 
WHICH HAVE INSTALLED 
FAY & EGAN MANUAL 
TRAINING EQUIPMENT | 


COLORADO SCHOOL FOR 
THE DEAF 
Colorado Springs, Col. 


SCHOOL, FOR THE DEAF 
Devil's Lake, N.-D. 


SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 
Columbus, Ohio. 


SCHOOL FOR THE DEA 
Trenton, New Jersey. | 


SCHOOL FOR THE DEaf 


Portland, Maine. 


Write for our New Manual | 
Training Catalog No. 109 No. 340 Single Cylinder 
just off the Press. Surfacer 


J. A. Fay & Egan Company 


Established 1830 


No. 500 Variety Saw 


WORLD'S OLDEST AND LARGEST MANUFACTURERS OF WOODWORKING MACHINERY 


Oakley, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


2800-2900 ; 
Robertson Ave., 


No. 400 Manual Training Lathe 


30-inch Band Scroll Saw = —-—__ -———_ 
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Were you educated at a school for the deaf? 

Did you learn speech and lip-reading? 

Can you speak so that the people with whom you are thrown can understand 
what you say? 

Can you understand the speech of people you meet socially and in business? 


if so, surely you are anxious for all other children to have the opportunities that you had. 

Ji not, then-surely you wish the advantages of other deaf children to be better than your own. 

Beyond a doubt, the average deaf child may be taught serviceable, intelligible speech, and may 
learn to understand the speech of those around him. 

Also, beyond a doubt, many deaf children who are supposed to be taught speech and lip-reading, 
do not learn them well enough to rely upon them for communication with hearing people in after-school 
life. ‘The reason for this is usually that they are not taught to rely upon them at school. 


The American Association to Promote the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf 
was organized at a time when very few deaf children in the United States were given ‘the opportunity 
to learn to speak and read lips. Largely as a result of its efforts, speech and lip-reading are now taught 
in every school for white deaf children in this country. 


The Association, through its agent, the Volta Bureau, and its publication, The Volta Keview, 
daily striving to promote BETTER SPEECH and BETTER CONDITIONS FOR LEAKNING 
SPEECH in all the schools. Obviously it is the duty of all who are interested in the welfare of the deat 
to support its efforts. The cost of membership in the Association is only $3.00 a year, and includes a 
year’s subscription for the Volta Review, the magazine that carries good cheer and the spirit of happiness 
imto so many homes. 


Send your address to THE VOLTA BUREAU, 1601 35th Street, N. W., Washington, D. C., and 
you will receive information about the work of the Association and a sample capy of the Volta Review. 
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Che Silent Worker Subscription Offer ed (ern 
The Advocate of English and Speech for the Deaf (Rochester, N. Y.).$  .50 $2.00 $2.00 $ .50 
The Alabama Messenger (Talladega, Alabama) ...................5 50 2.00 2.00 .50 
The American Annals of the Deaf (Wash., D.C.) .................. 2.00 2.00 3.50 .90 
(@ The American BOY sis0a icv aakin cess Seridarie ceed henna tie ews 2.00 2.00 3.60 -40 a 
o The Catholic Deaf-Mute (New York City) »..................00005 3.50 2.00 3.00 2.50 
— Colorado Index (Colorado Springs, Colorado) ................ iz ben pe 50 # 
PE ENUM) Sain aca td une adc ap anced alas nid da Bois baad edies : : -GB 1.00 
The Illinois Advance (Jacksonville, Illinois) .................0000- -30 2.00 2.00 .90 ¢ 
i# The Kentucky Standard (Danville, TEI 25 oi ates ee eae avdek 75 2.00 2.25 .50 es 
The Missonri Record (Fulton, Missouri) ................0-e00ceeee 1.00 2.00 2.25 75 a 
The Nebraska Journal (Omaha, Nebraska) ................0000000- 0 2.00 2.00 .50 e 
re ate os rare Mrmr, NS ain Scsaie sec wage awe estes ae eo i = a 
Oregon Outlook (Salem, Oregon) 5 is. ss. ccces ses beware edbenas ; ‘ : 50 
NS The Peliean (Batori Rouge, Louisiana) ...................0.eceeeee .50 2.00 2.00 50 #8 
the Register (Rome, New Voth) << ices cockcaa sac etsscdcyasasas 50 2.00 2.00 50 @8 
(# The School Helper (Cave Springs, Georgia) .............-.s. 0000. 79 2.00 2.25 .50 gh 
{# The Silent Worker Supplement (to New Jersey only) .............. 1.00 2.00 2.00 1.00 ra 
TheVirginia Guide (Staunton, Va.)- o....05..0c2cecccacccedecueces .50 2.00 2.00 .50 a 
@ The Volta Review (including membership in the A. P. T.S$.D.) .... 3.00 2.00 4.50 50 e 
@ Tke Washingtonian (Vancouver, Washington) .................... 50 2.00 2.00 .50 
@ The West Virginia Tablet (Romney, West Va.) ...............05- 50 2.00 2.00 50 #8 
We Mra iar Coverneenit sic odie doe od see d)e d din nd ssiele oe gqgce we’ 1.50 2.00 2.50 1.00 #8 
2 boa — a anna sg sao arg MAAC alse oe ib spew inno su. 3h Sw gS een eka 1.80 2.900 2.80 1.00 ¢¥ 
FE MEE MANOR MVNO 3 ea ghee A eNe wo Sliven pAnnjonsin Gd Sap iae 0 5 Gicle weeaiewroe 2.3) 2. 300 145 
baton Simplified Dictionary... 2.22.65 .0¢esesteeseseesetinese ss 1.20 2.00 2.70 .50 . 
Tembership in National Association of the Deaf ................... 1:00 2.00 2.50 .50 
@ bag’ Dues National Association of the Deaf ..................... =. 230 250 .50 . 
@ Life Membership in the N. A. D. ............00.205. Sects a nea ss 10.00 2.00 11.50 .50 
@ (Those already life members may send $1.50, provided letters of credit are shown.) . 
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Watch Yourself Go By 


qe UST stand aside and watch yourself go by. 

Ry Think of yourself as “he,” instead of “TI.” 
Note closely, as in other men you note, 

The bag-kneed trousers and the seedy coat. 


Pick flaws A find fault; forget the man is you. 


_ And strive to make your estimate ring true. 
‘Confront yourself and look you in the eyve— 
Just stand aside and watch yourself go by. 


Interpret all ‘your motives just as though 

You looked on one whose aims you did not know. 
Let undisguised contempt surge through you when 
You see you shirk, O commonest of men! 

Despise your cowardice; condemn whate’er 

‘You note of falseness in you anywhere. 
- Defend not one «defect that shames your eye— 

Just stand aside and watch yourself go by. 


And’ ‘then, with eyes unveiled to what you loathe— 
To sins with that sweet charity you'd clothe— 

Back, to your self-walled tenement you'll go 

With tolerarice for all who dwell below. . 
The faults of others then will dwarf and shrink,:*' 
‘IGeve’s chain grow stronger by one mighty link— 
When you, with “he” as substitute for “I,” 


‘Have stood aside and watched yourself go by. 


Strikland W. Gillilan. 


